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EDITORIALS 


The Teacher's Prayer Lord God, blessed Savior, I stand before my 
pupils at the opening of another school year. 
They look to me with eager, expectant, wistful eyes. I smile kindly in return, 
then lift, for a moment, my eyes above and beyond them. I see a vision of 
Thee, my Great Teacher and Master, my Lord and my God. Thou art gazing 
at me as Thou must have looked upon Peter when Thou didst ask: “Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me... ?” — And now Thou sayest to me: “Feed My 
lambs.” I feel overwhelmed in the realization of the trust Thou hast com- 
mitted unto me. I am to be the shepherd of these precious souls, for whom 
Thou gavest Thy very lifeblood! Give me strength, courage, love, wisdom, 
and understanding that I may keep them safe and nourish them in the green 
pastures of Thy Word and refresh them with the still waters of Thy grace 
and mercy. Grant Thy Holy Spirit that Thy Word may penetrate the hearts 
and minds and ways of my pupils. Keep them safe as they daily come and 
go to learn of Thee. Help me to be Thy loyal disciple and a worthy example 
to my pupils. Give me patience and charity to deal kindly and justly with 
my charges in their weakness, to guide them firmly and unwaveringly in the 
way Thou wouldst have them go. Preserve their health and mine. Let Thy 
holy angels keep watch over us, our pastor, our co-workers, and our whole 
flock, so that we may dwell safely in the shadow of Thy wings and labor to 
bring forth fruits abundantly in Thy vineyard. Dear Savior, grant this my 
prayer for the salvation of many souls. Amen. Epwin E. ZIELSKE 


September Not November We usually postpone events. Here we 
j refer to Lutheran Education Week, the 


date of which has been advanced two months. 

This issue presents a full discussion of the plans for the fifth observance 
of Lutheran Education Week. It is needless to state that all congregations, 
whether they have established parish schools or not, ought to be interested 
in a venture which has been launched with increasing success in Synod during 
the past four years. 


~ 
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Turn to Arthur L. Miller’s article, found on another page. You may find 
additional suggestions to the plans drafted by your board and school. If you 
have as yet not made any preparations for falling in line with the hundreds 
of our congregations, there is still time to get some program under way. 


A Kind Word for the Cooks For years Mrs. Grogan had been 

putting up mighty tasty meals for 
her hungry crew — not only tasty, but wholesome, too. Day after day Mr. 
Grogan, the boys, and the three farm hands would empty the bowls, eat 
their plates clean, and then head out for the field again with nary a word of 
commendation for the cook. 

One hot noon the hungry horde trudged into the house and made a beeline 
for the table — but to their dismay they found each one’s plate neatly stacked 
with a heap of hay! With her ample arms folded over her ampler bosom, 
Mrs. Grogan grunted: “Humph! From the way you fellas been actin’, I didn't 
think you’d know the difference!” 

A word of praise for the cook is always in order. The present writer, hav- 
ing been eating at the table of LurHEraNn Epucation for quite some time and 
-having recently been privileged to spend a day in the kitchen with the cooks, 
wishes to make a gracious bow to those who are responsible for the continuing 
excellence of the fare and to address a few words to his fellow diners who 
month after month have been eating from the pages of this magazine. 


It was our privilege recently to attend the plenary session of the Editorial 
Staff of LurHeraN Epucation. Let us say that we were deeply impressed by 
the objective and scholarly approach of the individual members of the staff to 
the problems of the journal. Each department — editorials, articles, music, 
book reviews, news and notes — as well as the typography, the format, and the 
physical appearance of the magazine, came in for analytical discussion. 

We were impressed by the spirit of frank self-criticism and the determina- 
tion to make each department of the journal more effective with each succeed- 
ing year. The readers of LurHEran EpucaTion may be sure that the editorial 
staff is on its toes and that improvements will continue to be made wherever 
possibilities for improvement can be found. 

Since LutHERAN Epucation has just completed its first volume under its 
new title and in its revamped and expanded form, and since the volume just 
completed has continued and improved the fine service which its eighty-two 
predecessors have rendered to the pastors, teachers, and other educators of 
our Church, the present writer has appointed himself a committee of one to 
speak for all his fellows at the table and to say a hearty “Well done!” and 
“Thank you!” to the cooks. H. W. GockeL 
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Which Textbook No doubt many a teacher has been asked 
Wand Vou hecommend? this question by a colleague. The inquiry 
was prompted by a real problem which 
the colleague must solve. Perhaps his school has some antiquated texts which 
should have been replaced years ago. The teacher is new and has inherited 
this situation from his predecessor. Or the teacher has worked with a text 
for a number of years and has found the book unsatisfactory. Again, the 
teacher has learned that in recent years textbooks have been published which 
recognize newer trends and are much more attractive to pupils and teachers 
than the text now used in his school. In short, it is time to make a change. 
Recommending textbooks is not a simple matter. If it is to be done in- 
telligently, one must be informed as to the type of books available, their 
publishers, the standards considered basic for the evaluation of textbooks; 
and one must keep in mind the specific objectives of the Christian school. 
The problems and difficulties involved in the selection of textbooks have 
been recognized. Through the efforts of Wm. A. Kramer, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Schools of the Board for Parish Education, a School Reference 
Catalog has been prepared and incorporated in the Concordia Publishing 
House Catalog. This section has been prepared by a carefully selected com- 
mittee, the members of which are making revisions from year to year. This 
School Reference Catalog is the result of wide comparison and careful evalua- 
tion on the part of experienced teachers in the field, District superintendents 
and directors of Christian education in our Synod, and members of faculties 
of our teachers colleges. The titles of textbooks are classified under subject 
headings, and the listings provide for selection. 

When one is confronted with the problem of selecting a new text, especially 
for one of the secular studies, the opinion of a colleague is valuable. Con- 
sulting the School Reference Catalog will provide additional suggestions and 
guidance of co-workers who have given much of their time and effort to 
serve an important cause. Tok 


To Egg You On Many intellectual eggs were laid during a three 
weeks’ convention period at the Concordia Teachers 
College gymnasium, River Forest, Illinois, beginning about the middle of 
June. How many hatched, nobody knows. It can be assumed that some did. 
It is our opinion that most of the eggs were good, superior in fact, but some 
could hardly be complimented with that rating. In stating this, one is com- 
forted by the fact that one does not have to be able to lay an egg to be able 
to tell the quality of an egg. After careful observation of four brooding 
contests, and listening in on two others of political character via radio, a few 
recommendations seem to be in order. 
1. If a speaker is of the quality to demand the time and attention of hun- 
dreds of people, it seems only reasonable that ample time would be allowed 
for discussion. It should be a basic, inviolate rule that a minimum of thirty 
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minutes be allowed for discussion for every sixty minutes of lecture. Further- 
more, if the discussion is to have point and value, the address should be given 
to not less than five people for analysis at least one month before the meeting. 
These people would lead and stimulate the discussion, and keep it on a high 
plane. The thought is not new. The method has been employed with con- 
siderable success by several academic groups. 

2. In synodical District conventions, lay participation does not appear to 
be in direct ratio to lay responsibility. A great strength of the Lutheran 
Church lies in its balance of power. It would seem that a conscious effort 
could be made to encourage lay participation. An attitude of tolerance is not 
the answer. To say that a layman has a right to vote is evading the issue. 
Democratic institutions decay if the constituent elements are persuaded that 
they have discharged their duties just by voting. It is also wrong to assume 
that citizens will live adequately in a democratic society without being trained 
to do so. Training a Christian citizen for the Church and the State should 
and must be a continuous, conscious experience. 

3. From now on an effort should be made to devise methods of making 
it possible for educators to attend educational conventions. Congregations 
and conferences could well afford to give thought to providing for representa- 
tion next year. 

4, As to some of the political speeches heard on the radio, they were an 
insult to the intelligence of the American people. Their contradictory nature 
implied that either the speakers were deliberately deviating from actuality 
or they were incompetent in their representation. Such tactics will encourage 
the impression that politics must necessarily be rotten. What is needed is 
more Christian citizens willing to assume the responsibility of holding public 
office, and better training in the ability to interpret current events. 

5. Somewhere, sometime, somebody ought to teach a course in logic. 
A district board of education representative expressed the outdoor, smoke- 
punctuated opinion that if Lutheran elementary schools had value, this value 
would be recognized and the Lutherans would support the cause generously, 
but this did not seem to be the case. If that were good logic, then one could 
argue that since the most important thing in life is to preach and teach the 
Word of God in the interest of saving souls, the performance of this effort 
will be recognized and will be supported generously, yea, sacrificingly. You, 
too, have read the budget accounts. There apparently will be no surplus. of 
millions in the synodical treasury this year. H.G. 


North Dakota’s Anti-Garb Law Since 1936 the people of North 

Dakota tried to get clear on the 
question whether Roman Catholic nuns should be allowed to teach in public 
schools. In that year the State Supreme Court had decided that the wearing 
of religious garb did not constitute religious teaching. On July 29 of this year 
the citizens of the State by 10,000-vote majority prohibited the wearing of 
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religious garb in classrooms. The law provides: “No teacher in any public 
school in the State shall wear in said school, or while engaged in the per- 
formance of his or her duties as such teacher, any dress or garb indicating 
the fact that such teacher is a member of, or adherent of, any religious order, 
sect, or denomination.” 

This registered disapproval of the citizens does, however, not settle the 
issue. Two prominent Roman Catholic bishops of the State have announced 
that sisters teaching in the State’s public schools will from now on doff their 
traditional garb and wear civilian dress in order to comply with the newly 
enacted law. 

What will happen? The purpose of the law was to banish 73 Roman 
Catholic nuns from the public schools of North Dakota. Why was this not 
more clearly stated in the wording of the proposed legislation given the people 
at the polls? When the intent of anything is hidden or veiled, it is very easy 
to find loopholes. 

“If Protestants United are sincere,” states America, a Roman Catholic 
weekly, “which we find it hard to believe, they will not stop with banning 
nuns and priests from teaching in public schools; they will clean out the 
Protestant ministers from the public schools as well. Or doesn’t the principle 
of separation of Church and State go that far?” 

If the facts are as presented, America seems to have scored a point. Never- 
theless, it needs to be established that Protestant ministers actually have given 
religious instruction in public schools, which the Catholic sisters allegedly do. 
A mere affiliation with any church denomination, including the Catholic, 
should not disqualify a person from teaching in a public school. Apparently 
that was not the intent of the North Dakota legislation. PGK 


Are We Too Modest? Some of us have long suspected that we Lu- 
therans have been hiding our light under a 


bushel. And now comes powerful evidence of that disturbing fact. In a re- 
port in the March issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, entitled, “Organized Religion in the United States,” sixteen 
prominent church leaders have surveyed the status of religion in America 
today. The picture drawn of the Lutheran Church should stir us out of our 
complacency. 

It is true that special recognition is accorded the Lutheran family of 
churches for their “phenomenal vitality and growth in the years since the 
Civil War.” But we cannot feel flattered by the observation that the Lutherans 
“have made little impact upon American society as a whole.” For too long 
we have centered all of our interest and activity upon people of our own 
kind and background. What Jesus said about His followers being the salt 
of the earth and the light of the world suggests that we have been unduly 
circumscribing our church program to restricted groups. 
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This modesty has also apparently restrained us in making an appeal to 
certain classes of society. Dr. Liston Pope, in his article “Religion and the 
Social Structure,” cites polls of the American Institute of Public Opinion to 
show the occupational distribution of membership in religious bodies as of 
1945—1946. For all major religious denominations, the proportion of urban 
manual workers is 44 per cent; white collar 20 per cent; business and profes- 
sional 19 per cent; farmers 17 per cent. Lutheran membership by occupa- 
tional groupings is: urban manual workers 43 per cent; white collar 18 per 
cent; business and professional 13 per cent; farmers 26 per cent. 

It would seem that 69 per cent of Lutheran strength is concentrated in the 
farming and urban manual classes. But while we are adequately taking care 
of these categories, we have made few inroads in the business and professional 
groups, ranking just ahead of the last denomination, the Baptists, who have 
12 per cent in this category to our 13 per cent. We are also second lowest 
in white-collar membership, with 18 per cent, the Baptists again ranking last 
with 14 per cent. If the business and professional and the white-collar classes 
are in positions of power and influence in modern society, we are certainly 
missing an opportunity for affecting the life of our day with the theological 
strength of which we are justly proud. 

An incidental revelation of these polls is that 20 per cent of our Lutheran 
membership belongs to the trade unions. In view of the fact that our Church 
is known in various quarters as the “Taft-Hartley Synod” because of its mem- 
bers’ prejudices on the labor-management issue, we are in a somewhat awk- 
ward position. Perhaps the fact that of all denominations Lutherans lead in 
strength among farmers accounts in part for this paradox. Obviously our 
interest in social. and economic questions should become more thoroughly 
aroused if we are to effectively serve that fifth of our members who belong 
to the unions. 

All of this does not mean that we should become class conscious or cater 
to privileged groups. Nor do we need to water down our message with topics 
that do not belong in sermons or religious teaching. But we must make a 
more practical application of Christian precepts to the problems confronting 
our members in their daily lives. And we should not neglect the missionary 
opportunities here at home among various influential classes hitherto neglected 
by our Church, if Lutheranism is to realize its potentialities as a force for 
good in American society. A. G. Hurcui 


WisE Worps. — What is a city but a collection of houses? How then 
can a city be well governed when there is no government in the separate 
houses and neither child nor servant is obedient? Likewise, what is a province 
but a collection of cities, towns, and villages? When, therefore, the families 
are badly controlled, how can the province be well governed? ... Where 
father and mother rule badly, and let the children have their own way, there 
neither city, town, village, district, principality, kingdom, or empire can be 
well and peacefully governed. — Martin LUTHER. 


Lutheran Education Week, 1948 


ArtHur L. Minter 


The fifth observance of Lutheran 
Education Week is scheduled for the 
week of September 19—25, 1948. This 
change in date from November to 
September has been made partly in 
response to demand from the field 
suggesting an earlier date than No- 
vember for the observance, and partly 
on the basis of the co-ordinated pro- 
gram which gives a special educa- 
tional emphasis to the month of Sep- 
tember. It seems certain that some 
congregations will retain the Novem- 
ber date and that still other congre- 
gations will want to fit the special 
program into some other week or 
month in their parish program. The 
date itself is not important, but it 
is important that special emphasis, 
publicity, promotion, and recognition 
be given the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. 

HOW WIDESPREAD IS 
PARTICIPATION IN LUTHERAN 
EDUCATION WEEK? 

Not every congregation finds it pos- 
sible or convenient to participate 
in every special program that the 
Church sets up. The sponsoring 
group is nonetheless interested in 
checking the worth-whileness of spe- 
cial programs and finds it useful to 
use the criterion of participation as a 
check on the worth-whileness of its 
effort. A questionnaire study of 617 
congregations, representing a sample 
of all Districts of Synod in the United 
States and Canada, was made to de- 
termine ways in which Lutheran Ed- 
ucation Week, 1947, was observed, 
and also to determine the number of 


congregations that gave attention to 
the specific goals that were set up 
last year. Representative numbers 
of small, medium-sized, and large 
congregations were rather equally 
represented. The congregations were 
also rather evenly divided between 
congregations with schools and those 
without schools. 

While congregations with Lutheran 
elementary schools reported some- 
what better support of the Lutheran 
Education Week program, also con- 
gregations without schools found 
value and benefit in one or the other 
feature of the program. A few figures 
derived from an analysis of 221 re- 
ports shows this plainly: 93 congrega- 
tions with schools reported special 
emphasis on Christian education in 
the regular Sunday service; 80 con- 
gregations without schools reported 
similar emphasis. “Open house” in 
school was conducted by 66 congrega- 
tions with schools; “Open house” in 
Sunday schools was conducted by 32 
congregations with schools and 27 
congregations without schools. Em- 
phasis was given to aspects of Chris- 
tian education in the meetings of 
church organizations by 69 congrega- 
tions with schools and by 57 congre- 
gations without schools. Many con- 
gregations reported holding educa- 
tional exhibits, family night observ- 
ances, and joint programs with other 
Lutheran congregations in the com- 
munity. 

Assuming that the 221 congrega- 
tions are a representative sample of 
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the total number of congregations in 
Synod, we can approximate the total 
participation in Lutheran Education 
Week, 1947, as follows: 


1,100 congregations held special 
services 

congregations with schools con- 
ducted “open house” 


850 congregations conducted “open 
house” in Sunday school 


congregations held an educational 
exhibit 

This is an impressive record of par- 
ticipation in Lutheran Education 
Week and indicates that Lutheran 
Education Week is meeting a real 
need in the educational program of 
the Church. The Board for Parish 
Education appreciates the recognition 
given this special promotional pro- 
gram thus far, and urges congrega- 
tions that have not as yet participated 
in it to make use of Lutheran Educa- 
tion Week, 1948, for the advancement 
of Christian education. 


260 


200 


CHRISTIAN GROWTH THROUGH 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The slogan for this year’s Lutheran 
Education Week, “Christian Growth 
Through Christian Education,” is 
focused particularly on the objective 
of acquainting the congregation and 
the community with the purposes and 
values of Christian education. Stra- 
tegic use of the slogan can assist in 
stressing the importance of Christian 
education to the individual, the fam- 
ily, the church, and the nation. The 
slogan can also be used in jolting the 
spiritual inertia and lethargy that 
keeps so many nominal Christians 
smug, self-satisfied, and indifferent in 
matters of Christian education. 
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Christian growth does not happen 
by itself; it requires the use of God's 
Word. Christian growth cannot be 
produced without effort; the Word of 
God must be taught and applied. 
Since Christian growth should char- 
acterize the life of the child of God 
from infancy through adulthood, the 
Church must provide an _ effective 
program of Christian education for 
all age levels, and all members of the 
congregation should participate in the 
program. 

“Grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ” (2 Pet.8:18). Here is God’s 
directive for Christian growth. Lu- 
theran Education Week, 1948, pro- 
vides a convenient opportunity to 
stress this directive and to seek to 
improve our understanding of it. Lu- 
theran Education Week, 1948, also 
suggests that we take stock of the 
educational program the Church has 
set up in support of this God-given 
command. 


SPECIFIC GOALS FOR 1948 


The general objectives of Lutheran 
Education Week cover every phase of 
the parish education program. Each 
year a selection is made from this 
broad program to help congregations 
focus attention on a narrower range 
of problems. The specific goals for 
1948 are: 

1. Acquainting the congregation and 
the community with the purposes and 
values of Christian education. 

2. Increasing enrollments in all agen- 
cies. 

3. A study of buildings, equipment, 
and premises, with a view toward mak- 
ing them more serviceable and attrac- 
tive, and providing adequate room. 
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4. Implementing the Planned Parish 
Program. 


5. Conducting the Annual Survey. 

Each of these specific goals merits 
further elaboration. 

I Acquainting the Congregation 
and the Community with the Pur- 
poses and Values of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Christian education will be neg- 
lected and ignored unless the mem- 
bers of the Church are given informa- 
tion as to the purpose and the value 
of Christian education. Special at- 
tention to the subject in sermon, in 
society meetings, in special educa- 
tional evenings for the entire congre- 
gation, special articles in the church 
papers and in community newspapers, 
all can help in disseminating informa- 
tion on Christian education. 


2. Increasing Enrollments in All 
Agencies. . 

One of the tests of a successful 
program of Christian education is the 
degree of participation in that pro- 
gram by the members of the con- 
gregation of the appropriate age 
level. If the Nursery Roll, the Sun- 
day school, the elementary school, the 
Bible classes, and other agencies do 
not enroll the maximum number of 
persons in their respective age brack- 
ets, the purpose of those agencies is 
to some extent defeated. Further, 
if these agencies do not have a mis- 
sionary outreach that makes an im- 
pact upon the unchurched persons in 
the community, these agencies have a 
fundamental weakness that should be 
recognized and corrected. 

Far too many congregations seem 
to be content to go along year after 
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year without making a serious at- 
tempt to improve the enrollment of 
their various agencies. This goal sug- 
gests that we set up a divine discon- 
tent with such conditions and that 
we enlist the co-operation of the en- 
tire congregation in building the en- 
rollment of our various agencies. 


3. A Study of Buildings, Equip- 
ment, and Premises, with a View 
toward Making Them More Service- 
able and Attractive, and Providing 
Adequate Room. 

Does your congregation make a 
periodic survey of the building, the 
equipment, and the premises avail- 
able for your program of Christian 
education? This is an important mat- 
ter. No program of Christian educa- 
tion should be functioning under 
physical conditions that make it diffi- 
cult to achieve the goals of Christian 
education. Convenient check lists on 
schools and Sunday schools have been 
included in the Lutheran Education 
Week Handbook. Local boards of 
education are urged to use these 
check lists in making a survey of the 
congregational facilities and in out- 
lining a program that will correct 
major deficiencies. 


4. Implementing the Planned Par- 
ish Program. 

The idea of a planned parish pro- 
gram has been found very helpful to 
the work of all educational agencies. 
Local boards of education are urged 
to give leadership in developing a 
planned program of the local con- 
gregation. Parish Activities 1948—49, 
the booklet of resource materials pro- 


duced by the Co-ordinating Council 
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of our Church, will provide many sug- 
gestions for such a planned program. 
It should prove interesting to the con- 
gregation to see how all educational 
agencies are focusing attention on 
specific monthly emphases. 


5. Conducting the Annual Survey. 

Lutheran Education Week provides 
a convenient time to report on the 
survey of Christian education that has 
been made by the local board of ed- 
ucation. Changes that have been 
found necessary and long-range plans 
that may have been developed will 
be of particular interest, but in any 
event it is wholesome to report the 
status quo of Christian education. 


MATERIALS FOR 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Handbook. The handbook provides 

detailed direction for making a suc- 
cess of Lutheran Education Week, 
and reports five instances of how con- 
gregations celebrated Lutheran Ed- 
ucation Week last year. The specific 
goals for 1948 are discussed at length. 
Four pages are devoted to the check 
lists for checking the physical facil- 
ities of Lutheran schools and Sunday 
schools. The Handbook also provides 


an elaborate list of tracts and other 
materials available for the promotion 
of Christian education. 

Tracts: 1. Christian Growth 
Through Christian Education. This 
tract reports the diary record of prob- 
lems of Christian education faced by 
one Christian family in the raising of 
achild. The tract is available for free 
distribution through the Department 
of Publicity. 

2. Working with the Sunday School 
in Christian Education. The purpose 
of this tract is to impress upon parents 
the necessity of co-operating with the 
Sunday school in the Christian educa- 
tion of their children. The aims of 
the Sunday school are presented, and 
specific suggestions are made as to 
how the home can help achieve these 
aims. 

3. Why Lutheran Elementary 
SchoolsP .This tract answers the 
question: Why is the Lutheran school 
the best agency for Christian educa- 
tion? The distinctive objectives of 
Lutheran elementary schools are out- 
lined, and the tract points to the many 
blessings that Christian education 
provides for the child, the home, the 
church, and the nation. 


Man Proposes, Gop Disposes.—Speaking of families, you may have 
noticed in the newspapers that Mrs. James K. Elkus, vice-president of The 
Planned Parenthood Clinic in Pittsburgh, Pa., got something she didn’t plan 
for. She became the mother of triplets. If you don’t smile —or laugh out 
loud — over that one, better see a doctor. Just imagine this official of an or- 
ganization that specializes in telling couples how properly to space their chil- 
dren so that the family budget and the number of children come out even, 
preparing for one child—and being greeted by three! —I’m not poking fun 


at the idea of planned parenthood. 


I'm simply pointing to a truth which 


every Christian — and certainly every Christian parent — knows, namely, that 
above and beyond all our human planning is God, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth, the Lord and Giver of life.—Lutheran Standard (May 22, 


1948), p. 10. 


Shall America Establish Irreligion? * 


Martin P. Srmon 


“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” So reads the first part of 
Amendment I to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

A mother in Champaign, Illinois, 
claimed that this part of the Consti- 
tution was being violated in her city. 
The school board was permitting the 
children to be released for one hour 
of religious instruction each week. 
The instruction was given on school 
time and on school property, but on 
a voluntary basis, and the teachers 
were paid by the churches. So pop- 
ular were these classes that the son 
of this mother was the only pupil in 
his room not electing the religion 
classes, and substitute work was pro- 
vided for him. The complaint charged 
that this caused great embarrassment 
to the boy and that the classes were 
in violation of the Constitution. - 

The lower courts disagreed with 
the mother, but the Supreme Court 
upheld her contention. The Supreme 
Court explains that it is not constitu- 
tional for the school board of Cham- 
paign to make time and place avail- 
able for religious instruction, not even 
if it is on a voluntary basis and if the 
instructors are paid by the churches. 
Amendment I forbids it, says the high 
court. 


* Although the writer of this article takes 
a position on a controversial issue which 
differs from that previously expressed in 
this journal (see May, 1948, pp. 513-15), 
we believe the readers will appreciate this 
point of view so eloquently presented.—Ep.) 
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So we ask: “Did the Supreme Court 
read correctly?” We believe the court 
read more into the first clause than 
it contains; and did it read the second 
clause at all? 

The high court argues that in 
Amendment I the Constitution meant 
to “erect a wall of separation,” and 
that at Champaign, Illinois, that wall 
was being torn down. And so pre- 
sumably some two million children 
who have been studying religion on 
released time will not be studying it 
any more. This will happen at a 
time when most responsible leaders 
in America are convinced that for our 
national health we need more religion 
rather than less. It will happen in 
spite of the fact that most American 
parents prefer religious education for 
their children and that the children 
generally choose it gladly when not 
too many handicaps are put into the 
way. 

But the words of the Amendment 
do not seem to say anything like 
what the Supreme Court takes out of 
them. The meaning plainly is this: 
Congress shall never make the Pres- 
byterian religion, or the Baptist re- 
ligion or the Catholic religion, or any 
other religion the official religion of 
our country. 

Why did the Congress add those 
words to the Constitution? Because 
many countries in Europe had State 
Churches, and many of these churches 
had interfered with the liberties of 
the people. In New England, too, 
the Puritan creed had once been the 
tax-supported religion; Roger Wil- 
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liams, the Baptist, had to go else- 
where. Maryland was largely Cath- 
olic. In Virginia the Episcopalian 
Church at first supported its clergy 
by tax moneys, and Madison and Jef- 
ferson fought that system. This kind 
of thing should not happen in the 
newly formed republic. So the First 
Amendment was adopted in order 
that no religion could become the of- 
ficially favored religion of the United 
States. The authors of the Bill of 
Rights wanted no State Church. 

The Constitution does not say, and 
surely did not mean, that Congress 
is prevented from making religious 
education as convenient as possible 
for the children who desire it. Cer- 
tainly Congress was not directed to 
make it more difficult for America’s 
children to learn religion than to learn 
arithmetic. 

How do we know? 

First, because of what the words of 
the Constitution plainly say. Second, 
because the Court cited no real evi- 
dence that they were intended to 
mean more than that. Third, be- 
cause if the Constitution meant what 
the Court read into these words, there 

ould have been in 1791 an upheaval 
so great that the Amendment could 
never have been adopted. Consider 
that when this clause was adopted, 
the schools were not only allowing 
‘religion one hour a week, but all day 
long and on every school day. The 
most popular schoolbook at the time 
was Webster’s blue-back _ speller, 
which was permeated with religion. 
Even seventy-five years later the most 
popular school texts were the Mc- 
Guffey Readers, which were full of 
religion. Do you really think that 


} 
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the Congress would have voted at 
that time to make the public schools 
non-religious, or that the people 
would have stood for it? 

Note also that the First Amend 
ment was adopted in 1791. Shortly) 
before that, in 1787, Congress itself! 
had issued the famous Northwest Or- 
dinance, which set aside every 16th 
section of every township for public 
schools in the territory north of the 
Ohio River. Concerning the purpose | 
of that grant, the Congress said: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged. 

“Knowledge,” which our present} 
school system seems to accept as the’ 
main subject matter of the schools, 
was placed third after religion by the | 
Congress. A little later the 29th sec- 
tion of every township was specifi- 
cally set aside “for the purposes of | 
religion.” Do you think that Con- 
gress outlawed religion four years 
later? 

When the States gradually took 
education away from the churches 
(schools were started by almost no- 
body except the church people in the 
American colonial period), religion 
was still prominent in them, and sel- 
dom were laws made _ interfering 
with it. Nobody interpreted Ar- 
ticle I as outlawing State co-opera- 
tion for religious instruction, if no 
favoritism was shown. 

In New York State for many years 
after the national constitution had 
been adopted, school moneys were 
given out on a per-pupil basis to 
schools established by and _ for 
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churches. Even when the so-called 
Free Social Society began to compete 
with the churches for State money, 
that society emphasized that it would 
be teaching religion. The practice of 
giving school money for religious 
training on a per-pupil basis was only 
abolished after 1840, not because of 
the Constitution, but because it was 
difficult to be fair to all the churches. 

Horace Mann became the great 
educational leader of Massachusetts 
in 1837. He used the strongest kind 
of language to show that he had no 
_ intention of taking religion out of the 
~ schools. 

You accuse me before the world of 
being opposed to religion in our schools. 
I regard hostility to religion in our 
schools as the greatest crime which I 
could commit against God or man. Had 
I the power, I would sooner repeat the 
massacre of Herod, than I would keep 
back religion from the young.t 

Mann argued that religious instruc- 
tion should be made possible in the 
schools to the “extremest” point short 
of where it interfered with the re- 
ligious freedom of someone else. The 
setup at Champaign would have 
seemed very acceptable indeed by 
comparison with the Massachusetts 
schools in 1840. Was Horace Mann 
ignorant of the First Amendment? 
Not likely. Horace Mann was a 
lawyer and a State legislator, and 
must have known the Constitution. 

Four years after the First Amend- 
ment was adopted, Connecticut sold 
its Western Reserve and put the 
money into its school fund for the 


+ Raymond B. Culver, Horace Mann and 
Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools 
(Yale University Press), p. 208. 
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aid of “schools and the Gospel.” And 
so one could go on citing instance 
after instance to show that in those 
days the Constitution was not at all 
interpreted in the way that our Su- 
preme Court has now interpreted it. 

Thomas Jefferson is often quoted as 
favoring strict separation of schools 
and religion. But as a matter of fact 
Jefferson is nowhere on record with 
regard to such a situation in the 
grammar grades; and the State uni- 
versity which he helped to establish 
had a department of religion and a 
professor of religion, financed by the 
public taxes. 

In explaining the Amendment as it 
did, we believe the Supreme Court 
violated the second clause in that 
same Amendment. 

The second clause in that First 
Amendment reads: “Congress shall 
make no law . . . prohibiting the free 
exercise” of religion. When nearly 
all of the children and nearly all the 
parents of a city like Champaign 
want the children to have at least a 
little bit of religion in their education, 
one would think in this free land of 
America they might be entitled to an 
arrangement for it. When enough 
pupils want typing, the school board 
puts typing into the curriculum. 
Bookkeepers are trained at public 
expense. Any pupil who wants any 
kind of education will be accommo- 
dated in our American system to the 
extent that finances and _ circum- 
stances permit. The one exception is 
religion. If the child wants religion, 
he asks in vain. He cannot so much 
as have one hour of it under teachers 
paid for by voluntary contributions. 
If he wants religion, he must take it 
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at a time when other pupils play ball 
or sleep. He must pay for his own 
teachers and building and transporta- 
tion. It has become much more dif- 
ficult in America, therefore, to take 
religion than to take history or 
Spanish. The high court says in ef- 
fect that the Government may do 
nothing to make religious education 
convenient if it costs a penny to do so. 
The announced aim is impartiality 
and equality, but as a matter of fact 
this action puts a fine on the teaching 
of religion. If a father wants his 
child to learn religion, he is at a de- 
cided disadvantage compared with 
the father who wants his child to 
study basketball. The Court makes 
that disadvantage permanent. 

Let us see how it works in practice: 

Mr. Smith is an atheist, let us say, 
or at least he cares nothing about re- 
ligion. Mr. Jones, his neighbor, is a 
devout Christian and holds religion 
above everything. Mr. Smith wants 
a school without religion. He can 
have it, and Mr. Jones helps him pay 
for it. Mr. Jones wants a school with 
religion. But he can’t have it unless 
he digs into his own pocket to pay 
for it. Not only will Mr. Smith not 
help him, but Mr. Smith will see that 
he will have no help whatever from 
any other public source. He will see 
that the income from the banks and 
the railroads and other tax sources 
shall not help Jones get his religious 
education, because, says patriotic Mr. 
Smith, “That would be an establish- 
ment of a religion.” And so America 
establishes irreligion. 

When a G.I. wants an education, 
Uncle Sam gives it to him. It tells 
him: “You may have $90 for your 
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college training; you choose the col- 
lege.” If he chooses religious educa- 
tion, that’s his privilege. Uncle Sam 
is impartial, he gives the $90 to the 
man, not to the institution. Not so 
in general education. The taxes col- 
lected for the education of Roger 
Smith go for the kind of education 
Mr. Smith wants, because he needs 
no religion. But the taxes collected 
for Bobby Jones do not go for the 
kind of education Mr. Jones wants. 
Either Mr. Jones takes Mr. Smith’s 
kind of education,—or the Jones 
taxes will go to the Smiths entirely, 
and Jones must pay for the religious 
education of his boy out of his own 
pocket. Some 12 per cent of the chil- 
dren of America are now in religious 
schools financed altogether by private 
means in order to overcome the 
handicaps which the American sys- 
tem has put in the way of religious 
education. Many more take their re- 
ligion classes on Saturday morning, 
and on Sunday morning, on weekday 
evenings, and at other inconvenient 
times at private expense. 

This restriction of the freedom of 
religious education is neither Amer- 
ican nor fair. The Government 
should be ready to do everything it 
can to permit each child to have re- 
ligious education, providing no par- 
tiality is shown among the religions. 
How far it can go is a matter of wis- 
dom, not of the Constitution. But 
the Supreme Court has now added 
another restriction to the free exer- 
cise of religion. 

But suppose all of the children ex- 
cept one want religion, and suppose 
they embarrass the one who doesn’t 
want it, — have we then an establish- 
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ment of religion? An odd conclusion 
indeed! Has only that one pupil 
rightsP Have not the other pupils 
the freedom of religion? Or shall the 
high court make a law prohibiting 
the free exercise of their religion be- 
cause it causes incidental embarrass- 
ment to one child? If someone is 
causing embarrassment, let us invoke 
the laws against that person, but not 
disinherit all the other pupils. 

To illustrate: In the school of 
which this writer was a school board 
member there was a family whose re- 
ligious convictions did not permit 
their children to take part in plays. 
Naturally, they were handicapped 
and embarrassed. What was the 
right thing to do—see whether we 
could provide some substitute for 
them to tone down their loss as much 
as possible? Or should we make a 
rule that there could be no plays, be- 
cause somebody would be embar- 
rassed? If there is only pork on Fri- 
day for school lunches, shall we feed 
the Protestant majority and give what 
substitutes we can to the Catholic 
and Jewish minority, or shall we let 
them all go hungry, lest some will be 
embarrassed? Is it right to throw out 
what benefits most children whenever 
it may embarrass a few of them? 
Does the Constitution really say that? 

You can read. What do the words 
say? 

“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

To me these words clearly mean 
that Congress shall not show par- 
tiality to any one religion. Neither 
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shall Congress do anything to inter- 
fere with the free exercise of religion. 

But, you say, it is not right to use 
the public schools in order to help 
the churches get more members. 

Please note that the public schools 
were not being used for doing that. 
The public schools were only giving 
the children a chance at a wee bit of 
religious education, along with his- 
tory education and reading education 
and arithmetic education. If the 
churches profit, it is only an indirect 
result, because the Bible teaching has 
been good. 

As long as the help is given to the 
pupils and not to the churches, there 
is no reason why anybody should 
worry if the churches get a few mem- 
bers. The school isn’t supposed to 
make money for the plumber, the 
contractor, nor the publisher, either. 
But when the school is built, don’t 
you think the contractor makes 
money? When the heating is put in, 
does the plumber work for nothing? 
When the schoolbooks are bought, 
does the publisher have no profit? 
If you dropped everything from your 
public school activity whereby some- 
body makes a profit, would you even 
have a log for a pupil to sit on? Shall 
we take out all the things from a 
school curriculum which cause some- 
one an indirect profit? Or shall we 
take only religion from the children 
because the churches-may profit? 

To this writer the decision of the 
Supreme Court is one of the tragedies 
of the century, unless it helps us to 
face the problem better and to work 
actively for a real, fair, American 
solution. 

We are giving the schools entirely 
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over to secularism by this ruling of 
the Supreme Court. Secularism is to 
atheism as the sapling is to the tree. 
Horace Mann did not know that he 
was making the schools secular by 
making them “non-sectarian.” We 
do not seem to know that we are 
making them atheistic by making 
them secular. How will the separa- 


tion of Church and State profit if we 
cause America’s schools to become 
schools of atheism? 

What America needs now is an ex- 
pansion of the concept of religious 
education. And the first step would 
seem to be a clarification of the real 
meaning of the separation of Church 
and State. 


MENACE OF THE Comics. — Less than ten per cent of the boys and girls 
in our Sunday schools read the religious papers that are prepared for them, 


and are made available to them at no cost to themselves. 


On the other hand, 


these secular colored comic magazines have shown a newsstand sale that is 


increasing by leaps and bounds. 


If parents were to sit down with their children, and were to read aloud 
to them the wild adventures that are so colorfully displayed, they probably 
would be horrified at many of the themes that form the basis for the imagina- 


tive stories. 


If parents were to make that sort of study, they might find a reason for 


some of the troublesome dreams their children are having at night. 


They 


might also find an explanation for some of the disturbing juvenile conduct that 
worries them. How often mother frantically exclaims: “Where on earth did 
you get an idea like that?” or, “Whatever made you do a thing like this?” 


Those comics on the table might well hold the answer. 


Such a study might 


explain the apparent lack of interest in normal children’s activities that, at 
times, is evident. — W. Van Garrett in The Lutheran. 


Proves TRUTH OF OLD Provers. — How true the old proverb, “Necessity 


is the mother of invention,” is, I have recently discovered anew. 


I was faced 


with the problem of finding supply of writing paper, which I can no longer 


obtain from the usual sources. 


It happens that 20 years ago I put away in 


a folder the manuscript I had written as a means of helping pay for my uni- 


versity courses. 


Some of those articles had been published; others had been 


returned to me. I had saved them in the thought that perhaps in later years 
my children or grandchildren might be interested in seeing what I had thought 
and cared for as a young man. Recently the folder came to hand again, and 
I discovered that the sheets were covered with writing on only one side. So 
now I have around 2,000 blank sheets of paper — enough to fill my needs for 
a whole year! — Smcrriep ScuanrFeE, in The Christian Century (June 2, 1948), 


page 558. 


More Prayer. — Most of us worry twice as much as we pray. We read 
twice as much as we pray, we talk twice as much as we pray. We run around 
all day long like frantic ants trying to keep life right side up, when what we 
really should do, is run around less and pray more. Millions of people would 
bear me out when I say that if we put into prayer for peace one-tenth the 
energy, the concentration, the self-sacrifice, the study that we put into waging 
war, we might begin to see emerging the better world for which we all long. — 
HELEN S. SHOEMAKER in Prayer and You. 


Problems of Confirmation Instruction 


ERDMAN W. FRENK 


Confirmation instruction has_ its 
problems, plenty of them. One need 
not be in the pastorate for any 
length of time before these problems 
begin to obtrude themselves. Some 
are of ancient vintage, others of re- 
cent origin. Some reflect the chang- 
ing world, others the unchanging God 
and Word. Some are in the field of 
Anethods; even more are in the person 
of man. Would we make the most 

of our confirmation instruction and 
truly capitalize the opportunities 
which it presents, we must recog- 
nize the character of these problems 
and, what is more important, seek a 
satisfying answer or solution to them. 
In the following we shall discuss some 
of these problems as they pertain 
especially to the children’s confirma- 
tion classes. Caution would prompt 
us to add that in a 3,000-word assign- 
ment only the barest outline of the 
problems can be given, while the 
danger to which Scullus of old 
pointed when he wrote: “In my en- 
deavor to become succinct I have be- 
come obscure,” is not foreign to this 
paper. Perhaps we should also state 
that if we use the Editorial we and 
at times give our remarks a bit of 
local. flavor and color, this will be 
quite understandable in the light of 
the character of the paper. 


THE END AND AIM OF 
CONFIRMATION INSTRUCTION 
Please do not take this for granted. 
The end and aim of confirraation is 
not nearly as clear and articulate as 
,. some pastors would imagine. When 
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the target is low, the aim is usually 
no higher. When the goal is definite 
and distinct, the efforts to reach this 
goal are accordingly. But just what 
is the objective of our confirmation 
instruction? Is it only to acquaint 
the catechumens with the six parts of 
the Catechism? Or, a bit more hazily 
expressed, to prepare the children for 
the rite of confirmation and the right 
of Communion? Or, more broadly 
stated, to process them for active and 
intelligent participation in the life and 
work of the Church? It is evident 
that our confirmation instruction will 
take shape and form as we visualize 
its aim and end. — We are frankly of 
the opinion that confirmation instruc- 
tion which does not aim to give the 
child an over-all picture of the life 
of the Church and his participation 
in this life is a confirmation instruc- 
tion that will fall far short of the 
hopes and needs of the present-day 
Church and child. Its wings are 
clipped and its tail feathers plucked. 
The only institution we have in our 
Church today to give to a child this 
over-all preparation and orientation 
is confirmation instruction. Neither 
day school nor Sunday school serves 
this broad purpose, although both 
make their natural and proportionate 
contribution to it. But in the period 
of confirmation instruction the pastor 
has his one grand opportunity to 
achieve this end. There and then our 
children can be led either into the 
foothills of Christian faith and life, if 
our vision is no higher, or into the 
high mountains, if we love transfor- 
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mation and the stars. Extreme though 
it may appear, pastors do definitely 
determine the character of their fu- 
ture congregation in the type and 
level of confirmation instruction 
which they give to their catechumens. 
With this in mind they dare not be 
content with anything less than the 
best and the most profound in con- 
firmation instruction. 


THE SCOPE OF 

CONFIRMATION INSTRUCTION 

Shall it be instruction only in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, brightened with a 
sprinkling of Bible history? Or shall 
it include in its curriculum such items 
as church and congregational history, 
a study of our major liturgies and 
orders of service, missions, the art of 
worship, the life of Martin Luther, 
and the like? Just what are our 
standards in determining the quali- 
fications of the individual for com- 
municant membership in the church? 
Certainly the answer to these ques- 
tions will be determined largely by 
the goal toward which we direct our 
efforts. If we narrow down this aim 
to be little more than the act of con- 
firmation and the privilege of Com- 
munion, we shall be quite content 
with Luther's Small Catechism and 
the so-called six Chief Parts of Chris- 
tian doctrine. A knowledge of the 
Bible as such or an easy and intelli- 
gent use of the Bible under those 
conditions may become (and usually 
does become) quite secondary and 
an appreciation of church ways and 
worship is entirely overlooked. But 
if we conceive of confirmation instruc- 
tion as preparing the child for an 
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active participation in the faith and 
life of the Church, the entire picture 
changes. The curriculum becomes 
broad, flexible, inclusive. We believe 
that a child in this day and age is 
insufficiently trained for active mem- 
bership in the church if his knowl- 
edge is limited and anchored to his 
Catechism. We further believe that 
since “there can be no sense of loyalty 
where there is no sense of historicity,” 
every catechumen must acquire a 
working knowledge of the history of 
the Christian Church, more especially 
the Lutheran Church, not to speak 
of his local congregation. Since “wor- 
ship can be learned only through 
worship,” all catechumens must not 
only be taught the elements of wor- 
ship theoretically, but must be habit- 
uated in the art of worship through 
certain disciplines of confirmation in- 
struction. And since the catechumen 
is obligated to use his Bible as a 
weapon of offense and defense in his 
subsequent life, any training that is 
not Bible and life centered rather 
than Catechism and mind centered 
is definitely missing its mark. Into 
the scope of confirmation instruction, 
then, everything must be crowded 
and pressed that will fit the catechu- 
men for an intelligent and active par- 
ticipation in the life of the Church. 


WHAT TEXTS SHOULD BE USED? 

There was a time in our earlier 
ministry when we felt that all of the . 
texts for confirmation instruction 
should be compressed into two con- 
venient covers. We thought prima- 
rily of the Catechism, Bible History, 
and a brief history of the Christian- 
Lutheran Church. Years of expe- 
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rience have convinced us that all of 
our confirmation instruction should 
be guided by certain standard texts, 
preferably bound separately. We list 
these texts in the order of their im- 
portance: 1. The Bible (preferably 
Concordia Edition); 2. The Synod- 
ical Catechism; 8. The Lutheran 
Hymnal; 4. Concordia Cyclopedia; 
5. A compend or brief catechism on 
worship, such as we shall issue 
shortly. Where a congregation has 
two years of confirmation instruction 
(and this should include our day 
school children), we suggest the fol- 
lowing texts for the first year: The 
Bible, the Hymnal, a catechism on 
. worship, Polack’s Life of Martin Lu- 
‘ther, and Luther’s Enchiridion (not 
Synodical Catechism). For the sec- 
ond year, in addition to the above, 
we suggest the Catechism and the 
Cyclopedia. Lest there be any fears 
of prohibitive cost or the burden of 
lugging these various books to the 
confirmation classes, we hasten to add 
that the only texts to be purchased 
and carried by the catechumens are 
the Bible and the Catechism. We 
assume that congregations which are 
wide awake to the value of thorough 
confirmation instruction will carry the 
other texts as natural equipment in 
their “confirmation room.” Ours in- 
cludes even the Bible in this room 
equipment. 


BLOCKING OUT THE WORK 
We can anticipate to some degree 
the reaction of some of the brethren 
to the above. The time element will 
be a great factor in determining ap- 
proval or disapproval of the suggested 
curriculum. Is it possible, a brother 
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rightly asks, to cover all of the sub- 
jects listed in the preceding para- 
graphs in two years of confirmation 
instruction? We believe, frankly, that 
it is. In fact, it must be, would we 
do justice to the cause. Much de- 
pends upon careful planning. The 
wise pastor will take time to block 
out his confirmation instruction and 
determine his lessons in the light of 
the hours available, the importance 
of the subject matter, the peculiar 
local needs and practices, etc. This 
very blocking-out process will mean 
a tremendous saving of time, guard 
against misplaced emphases, and 
leave room for the inclusion of sub- 
ject matter which would appear quite 
impossible except for this careful 
planning. It is the burden and the 
privilege of the pastor to crowd as 
much, both in terms of quantity and 
quality, into the given hours as he 
possibly can. We are grateful for the 
fact that our Synod resisted the temp- 
tation to issue the Catechism in lesson 
form. Every conscientious pastor will 
determine the lessons for himself. In 
this connection we would remind our 
readers that the prooftexts of the 
Catechism are listed primarily for 
proof and not for memorizing and 
that a pastor need not go far beyond 
the sedes in the required memory 
work. Again, we have always felt 
that instruction in “revealed” religion 
must take precedence -over instruction 
in so-called natural religion. Just why 
October, November, and December 
should be spent with the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the remaining parts 
of the Catechism, which reveal the 
saving Gospel, should be crowded 
and compressed into the other three 
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months of instruction has always 
been a puzzle to us. Personally we 
think it more urgent and by far 
more profitable to spend more time 
with the Second and Third Articles 
and the two Sacraments. Even Mar- 
tin Luther did not consider the Office 
of the Keys and Confession suff- 
ciently important to include them in 
his first catechisms. But let the pas- 
tor take time to block out his in- 
struction and then stick to his sched- 
ule. “Confirmation on Pentecost 
rather than on Palm Sunday” wrote a 
brother recently, “may reflect not so 
much insufficient knowledge on the 
part of the children but inadequate 
and insufficient planning on part of 
the pastor.” 


COMBINING THE TWO CLASSES 

It is chiefly, though not exclusively, 
in the interest of economy of time and 
effort that we urge combining the 
Christian day school and the public 
school groups for confirmation in- 
struction, if at all possible. As we 
write these lines, we are aware of the 
objections which some will imme- 
diately raise to this suggestion. They 
point to the great disparity between 
the groups in the matter of Christian 
knowledge. We reply that this dis- 
parity is undoubtedly there, but not 
nearly as great and divisive as most 
pastors and teachers would imagine. 
Others harbor the fear that a simple 
merging of the groups will reflect 
upon the purpose and value of our 
Christian day school. We question 
the basis of this fear if the religious 
instruction in our schools is what it 
should be. For many years we la- 
bored under the impression that we 
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were rendering a distinct and nec- 
essary service to the church by teach- 
ing the day school children sep- 
arately. We even presumed for a 
time in our innocent simplicity or 
simple innocence that much memory 
work, so far as the six Chief Parts 
of the Catechism and the sedes were 
concerned, was unnecessary with our 
day school children. Then, under 
the pressure of work, we combined 
the groups, only to discover that 
there is essentially no basic differ- 
ence between them. In fact, one 
group definitely learns from the 
other. The edge of one is offset by 
the edge of the other. The level 
of morale on the whole has been bet- 
ter in the one group than in either 
of the two separate groups. Frankly, 
where the combined group does not 
exceed, let us say, forty in number, 
we would not hesitate to urge a 
merging of the groups. Pastors who 
live in the State of Illinois should 
not overlook the statute which ob- 
ligates public school officials to re- 
lease children at any hour for con- 
firmation instruction, thus expediting 
the merging of the day school and the 
public school classes. 


WORK AND ASSIGNMENT SHEETS 
AS TIMESAVERS 

As a further necessary and val- 
uable timesaver, we would suggest 
issuing work or assignment sheets 
to be given to the children a month 
in advance, or, if bound, a year in 
advance. Once done, these assign- 
ment sheets can be used with the 
greatest of profit and economy year 
after year. We have used them for 
the past ten years and can vouch for 
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their value. For one, the Book of 
Assignments, as we call it, removes 
every excuse from the absent pupil 
for not knowing his lesson at the next 
session, “because I was absent last 
time and did not get the assignment.” 
It definitely enlists the co-operation 
of parents in the homework of the 
child. It stimulates research on part 
of parent and pupil chiefly through 
the use of the cyclopedia. If it lists 

e hymn numbers for the classes and 
the assigned Bible readings for home 
and class, these are all done before 
the session actually begins. It enables 
the catechumen who lives distant 
from the city and cannot attend all 
of the classes to pursue his studies 
privately and thus keep up with the 
class. With the book of assignments, 
the catechumen who is absent for any 
length of time because of illness can 
continue his studies at home. It 
eliminates many a phone call to the 
busy parsonage or church office for 
“next day’s assignment.” Next to the 
pastor, it best regulates the entire 
work life and operation of the class. 
Let busy pastors, who would make 
the most of confirmation instruction, 
not overlook the possibilities of care- 
fully prepared work or assignment 
sheets. 


ENLISTING THE CO-OPERATION 
OF PARENTS 


This does present a problem, and 
a very difficult one in this extremely 
busy and increasingly secular age, as 
every pastor well knows. We record 
nothing new when we state that the 

ation of parents is indispen- 
sable to fruitful confirmation instruc- 
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tion. Children who feel the helping 
hand of parents in this matter ac- 
complish more in one year than other 
children who are unsupported and 
unencouraged by parental interest do 
in two years. In fact, if we had the 
choice between two years of con- 
firmation instruction without the co- 
operation of parents or one year with 
the support of parents, we would al- 
ways prefer the latter. The ideal is, 
of course, to enjoy the sympathy and 
support of parents for both years. 
But how accomplish this, that is the 
question. Here are some of the ways 
in which we have tried to answer the 
question. For one, we send a letter 
to the parents immediately upon the 
admission of the child to the confirma- 
tion class in which we carefully list 
the duties of the parents over against 
the catechumens and then frankly 
solicit their co-operation and support. 
Within a month or so after the class 
is organized we have a group meeting 
with the parents in which we discuss 
our problems with them and make 
certain constructive suggestions to 
them relative to the spiritual guidance 
of the catechumens. On this occa- 
sion we also instruct them how to use 
the Book of Assignments and thus 
help prepare the children for the 
classwork. Most parents, we find, 
feel the need of a refresher course 
and are glad to “go to work” with the 
children in this matter. Thereafter, 
as our time permits or necessity de- 
mands, we call on the parents in- 
dividually and counsel with them on 
any problem related to the child. 
These private conferences are inval- 
uable and usually go far beyond their 
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surface design. Parental pride is def- 
initely wrapped up in the caliber of 
work which the child does, and we 
have honestly tried to capitalize this 
healthy pride. All of our children 
must write six examinations a year 
and must make a grade of seventy 
“to pass,” if there is such a thing as 
passing. In the event that the child 
rates below seventy, he must rewrite 
the examination at home in the pres- 
ence of a parent, following a guide 
sheet provided for this purpose. Par- 
ents are made to feel that not only 
the child, but they themselves are 
being graded. Monthly report cards 
are also issued, which the parents 
must sign and return. Around Thanks- 
giving we have a “good time” party, 
at which the children appear in their 
best and to which the parents are 
especially invited. The catechumens 
must submit a weekly written sermon 
report to us, which can be prepared 
with the collaboration of the parents 
(they are so instructed), and it usu- 
ally is. Parents are urged to discuss 
the Sunday’s sermon with the chil- 
dren over the dinner table. To stim- 
ulate further interest on the part of 
the parents, we have three public ex- 
aminations of catechumens in the 
course of the year, to which the par- 
ents, sponsors, and elders are espe- 
cially invited. Thus we have tried 
various methods to enlist the contin- 
ued interest of parents in the con- 
firmation instruction of their children. 
We write from experience when we 
say that the period of confirmation in- 
struction can be made spiritually as 
stimulating to the parents as to the 
children. 
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CREATING AND PRESERVING 
A HIGH SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE 
FOR THE CLASS 

Here is a problem with which we 
have wrestled for years with varying 
degrees of success and failure. It is 
not only the question of preserving 
the morale and discipline of the class, 
but, in addition, creating and sus- 
taining at all times an atmosphere in 
which the children feel the presence 
of God and realize that they are deal- 
ing with divine matters. We have 
experienced no difficulty in beginning 
the year’s work on a high spiritual 
level; we have not found it so simple 
or easy to continue on this level. 
Strangely, our day school children 
seem to succumb to the gradual lag 
and loss of spirituality much more 
readily than the public school chil- 
dren because of the tendency to iden- 
tify the hour of confirmation instruc- 
tion with the hour of religious instruc- 
tion in the day school. This problem 
becomes doubly acute when the per- 
sonality of the pastor is too much like 
that of the teacher. Yet while we have 
not always succeeded in maintaining 
a strong spiritual atmosphere for the 
class, we have in the course of the 
years discovered certain techniques 
which have proved very valuable and 
serviceable to this end. For one, the 
children are taught to lead the class 
in prayer. They are urged to pre- 
pare their own prayers either with 
reference to the subject matter being 
discussed in class or the needs of the 
class in general, and then each has 
his opportunity to lead the class in 
prayer. Can they do it? We reply, 
equally as well as the Moody chil- 
dren. And what a revelation such 
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prayers frequently are to us! Again, 
in the interest of sustained spiritual- 
ity, our children have assignments for 
daily Bible readings at home on 
which they must report regularly in 
class. At the beginning of every class 
session we read a chapter of the Bible 
which has a direct reference again to 
the matter under discussion in class. 
And we read the entire chapter as a 
group, not responsively. If the pastor 
has acquired the art of reading the 
Bible in public (and this is, indeed, 
an art), the children will soon take 
after him in his inflections, intona- 
tions, pauses, and emphases. One of 
our own repeated joys has been the 
discovery that after a few weeks of 
joint Bible reading we had actually, 
yet quite unintentionally, developed 
a Bible speaking and reading choir, 
which we have used repeatedly in our 
services. Such reading definitely 
spiritualizes the children. We add 
that our catechumens are obligated 
to attend at least one Sunday service, 
and the midweek services whenever 
we conduct them. Should they fail 
in this, they must present a written 
excuse signed by the parents. At the 
bottom of the blank or form on which 
parents write the excuse, the duties 
of the parents and children in the 
matter of church attendance are care- 
fully listed. In addition to the hymn, 
Bible reading, and prayer, every ses- 
sion is begun with a pledge of alle- 
giance to the Lord, with the right 
hand covering the heart and all of 
the eyes focused on the crucifix. 

All of our children are obligated to 
attend at least one marriage, funeral, 
and baptismal service in the course of 
the year and to report their observa- 
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tions in detail. Again, in the interest 
of a sustained spiritual atmosphere, 
our instructions are not given in a 
room which carries the atmosphere of 
the club or classroom, but rather that 
of the church. We call ours the room 
of religion or simply “The School 
Chapel.” It is complete with chancel, 
altar, crucifix, and pulpit. Commun- 
ion and baptismal vessels are always 
in sight when the Sacraments are 
being discussed. We want to assure 
our readers that the change of at- 
titude and discipline on the part of 
the children when they enter a room 
which carries an atmosphere heavy 
with the reminders of God and reli- 
gion is truly amazing. We further 
point to the monthly report card with 
its grades on Bible reading and 
church attendance as a stimulus to 
sustained spiritual interest. We 
should also mention our brief mission 
talk in the Saturday morning session 
and the weekly class offering for mis- 
sions involving a simple yet impres- 
sive mission offering ceremonial. Yet 
perhaps nothing that we have done to 
operate our classes on a high spiritual 
level has been so rewarding as the 
private conferences and interviews 
which we conduct with the individual 
members of the class down through 
the year. We usually begin these 
“confessionals” around Thanksgiving 
and continue them until we have 
made the rounds of the class. In 
some instances a second and third 
interview is advisable. Our talks al- 
ways center upon the certainty of 
conversion and the love of the child 
for Christ and His Church. As ex- 
pected, these talks frequently carry 
us directly into the problems of the 
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home; not infrequently, as a result, 
the home comes to us. The rapport 
established and the confidences given 
between pastor and catechumen at 
this time will go a long way in 
determining the spirituality of the 
child not only for the period of the 
confirmation instruction, but for many 
years to come. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE 
SOCIAL LIFE OF CATECHUMENS 
DURING THEIR INSTRUCTION? 


Granted, something should be 
done. What pastor has not felt the 
need of an opportunity for closer 
social contact on part of the catechu- 
mens other than that which the class 
sessions presented? The catechumens 
are definitely a social unit or group 
and will remain this for some time to 
come. Perhaps we should add that 
romance has a tendency today to 
sprout much earlier than it did for- 
merly. Here again is one of the ad- 
vantages of combining the day school 
and the public school groups. It 
definitely makes for a greater social 
unity and solidarity. It has been our 
experience that limiting the social 
contacts of the catechumens to the in- 
cidental meeting of the classes never 
welds and integrates the children 
satisfactorily. Something more is 
needed. Briefly, we here in Joliet 
have found the answer in the Fresh- 
man Walther League with its monthly 
(largely social) meeting. In addition, 
we have found an occasional party 
at the parsonage, if the group is not 
too large, tremendously appealing. 
An annual bus trip to Chicago (we 
live but forty miles from there) or 
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an excursion to Zion City to view the 
Passion Play has added considerably 
to the picture. For many years we 
have made it a practice upon com- 
pletion of the study of the Ten Com- 
mandments to take the children to 
the police station for brief, usually 
complimentary talks by a judge, the 
chief of police, and the mayor. Our 
officials have always been more than 
willing to render this service, fre- 
quently with a news reporter and 
photographer standing by. A five- 
minute stay in the bull pen with a 
subsequent ride in the “paddy wagon” 
or squad cars usually adds to the 
mirth and memory of the occasion. 
Our catechumens automatically be- 
come members of the Junior Walther 
League and Bible class upon con- 
firmation. Pastors, we feel, have an 
obligation to the entire catechumen 
during the period of his instruction. 
This means that his social side may 
not be overlooked. 


EXPRESSIONS OF LOYALTY 
AND GRATITUDE 

It is our conviction that our cate- . 
chumens must be urged to practical 
expressions of loyalty and gratitude 
in the period of their instruction. 
We have already referred to the 
weekly mission offering of our cate- 
chumens as a tangible expression of 
love for Christ. But they do more. 
Every class strives to make some one 
major contribution to the equipment 
of the church as an expression of 
class gratitude. At times it has been 
a pulpit or lectern Bible. At other 
times it has been a stole for the pastor. 
One class of fifty presented clergy 
stalls. The girls have sewed dozens 
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of sets of private Communion nap- 
kins, which we later distributed to 
the poor and needy. Many of the 
boys have tried their creative hand 
at making original crosses. For many 
years our catechumens have defrayed 
the cost of the stage and usher flowers 
used in connection with our down- 
town Lenten theater services. Some 
of our chancel hymnals, bound in 
full liturgical colors, have been pre- 
sented by our catechumens. So also 
the altar and pastoral copies of The 
Lutheran Liturgy. We list these only 
as suggestions of what catechumens 
can do when they want to show their 
immediate, tangible gratitude to the 
Lord and His Church. 

In the preceding we have briefly 
indicated some of the more common 
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problems confronting confirmation in- 
struction today and the manner in 
which we have endeavored to solve 
them. Need we add that these are 
only some of the problems, and that 
our solution of them, while applicable 
locally, may prove wholly inappli- 
cable and unsatisfactory elsewhere? 
Let every pastor be mindful of his 
responsibility through his confirma- 
tion instruction to lead his catechu- 
mens to a saving knowledge of the 
Christ and His Word and to an active 
and intelligent membership in His 
Church, and let him seek to discharge 
this duty to the best of his ability! 
Then problems, indeed, will arise, but 
also the solutions will present them- 
selves; and the rewards will not be 
wanting. 


DEMAND FOR BIBLES IN JAPAN. — Just before and during the war, the Bible 


was not a best-seller in Japan. 


Some nationalistic zealots advocated deleting 


parts of it, and others were for substituting Shinto scriptures for the Old 
Testament. Now the demand for the Bible is prodigious, both within and out- 


side the churches. 


The American Bible Society has done amazing work in 


meeting that need. Up to the end of February, gifts from America had totaled 
110,219 complete Bibles, 1,548,079 New Testaments and 747,584 Scripture 
portions. More are on the way. An edition of some of the Psalms in colloquial 


Japanese has been published as an experiment. 


The American society has 


approved the selling of gift Bibles for a nominal sum, in order to meet ex- 
penses and to build up a fund for publication in Japan. — The Christian Cen- 


tury (May 19, 1948), p. 489. 


Parents ResponsiBLe. — Every offense on the part of a youngster should 
be a family affair. Often it is the family, not the child, that ought to be on 
trial. I’m going to ask for legislation to bring the parents in here for trial 
in every instance of juvenile delinquency or child neglect. 

This is the most important class of children with whom we have to deal — 
children of homes broken by death, divorce, or drink. Or take the boy whose 
parents let him stay out till 1 or 2 o’clock at night without finding out whom 


he is with or where he goes. 


If a kid like that gets into trouble — and he usually does — the parents are 
to blame and ought to be punished. — Jupcz Rosert J. Dunne, Chicago Ju- 
venile Court. In The Welfare Bulletin (April, 1948), p. 19. 


The Role of the Social Sciences in the Professional 
Training of Pastors 


WALTER F’. WOLBRECHT 


Contrary to usual educational 
trends and developments, the Chi- 
cago Centennial Synod last summer 
provided a unique opportunity to do 
many educationally significant things 
by its action of inserting one whole 
year into the program of professional 
training for its pastors, thus calling 
for an administrative reorganization 
of the system from a 4-2-8-1-1 pro- 
gram to a 4-2-2-2-1-1 or 4-4-2-1-1 
program. Presumably these changes 
grew out of a concern with the con- 
trolled preparation of permanent per- 
sonnel for pastorates, avoiding the 
more usual and easier expedient of 
adding a school year at either end. 

The church body left undecided, 
fortunately, the exact curricular con- 
tent of this inserted year, just as it 
refrained from delimiting changes in 
the years preceding or following the 
insert, except to adopt “Objectives of 
Ministerial Training” by which to 
measure present and future changes 
and development. There might have 
been some who saw an opportunity 
to crowd the additional year with 
“more of the same,” and perhaps even 
a few, worried by overcrowding of 
one kind or another, who might have 
said, “more of the same — watered- 
down.” Others might have held that 
now one could shove in all sorts of 
church-saving courses for which till 
now there was no room or time. 

Obviously there is no ready block 
of courses available for insertion as 
prescribed or elective curricular ad- 
ditions. Such. a block would be a 
menace and undesirable if through 
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some mischance it were available. 
The present situation is bound to oc- 
casion some rethinking, some plan- 
ning on the basis of objectives, at 
worst some reshuffling, at best, per- 
haps, some controlled experimenta- 
tion, evaluation of achievement, and 
resultant modification. 

At all events, there is an oppor- 
tunity for an embryonic social scien- 
tist to essay a discussion on the role 
of the social sciences in the profes- 
sional training of pastors. This is a 
case of special pleading: the social 
sciences are younger than the trivium 
and quadrivium, although they are 
energetic and rapidly growing babies. 
This paper represents a frank propa- 
gandistic effort; asking loaded ques- 
tions, subtly, but not too subtly, may 
be most effective, though it risks 
breaking up one’s two remaining 
beautiful friendships. It is in re- 
sponse to an invitation freely given: 
“The present curriculum, especially 
[sicl cur?] in pre-ministerial schools, 
should be re-examined particularly in 
the following areas: . (2) Social 
sciences.” 1 


I. THE ROLE WILL BE DETERMINED 
BY IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT 
OBJECTIVES 

By now it is almost axiomatic, 
though ofttimes more observed in the 
breach than in the keeping, that the 


significant role of any interest area in 


1 Objectives of Ministerial Training, 
1948, page 15. (One can cheerfully ac- 
cept sole responsibility for reading and 
noting such items, making oneself avail- 


able for lynching at stipulated office hours. ) 
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learning will be determined by the 
objectives which obtain. The cited 
paper on Objectives puts it this way: 
“The objectives thus formed control 
all means and methods employed by 
the school.” 2 

What, then, are the synodical ob- 
jectives in the social sciences as a 
major area in our _ professional 
schools? It is still not easy to give a 
ready answer. For one thing, the 
statement on objectives does not sort 
social science objectives from, let us 
say, humanities objectives or from 
natural science objectives. Nor does 
this statement of the synodical objec- 
tives clearly divide horizontally be- 
tween the general education ° and the 
professional education of pastors for 
the Lutheran Church. Similarly, 
there is in the document on objec- 
tives, as adopted, no clear-cut rec- 
ognition of vertical division for em- 
phasis and function in the training of 
parish pastors, assistants of all kinds, 
institutional, home, or foreign mis- 
sionaries, and of other varieties of 
professional church workers too nu- 
merous to list at this time. The Ob- 
jectives, furthermore, omit mention of 
the function of research either as 
school and faculty activity or as learn- 
ing experience for students. Is re- 
search to be done? If so, who is to 
do it? Who is to co-ordinate it? 
Who is to train our college and sem- 
inary teachers? 

Though it is assumed in the objec- 
tives that primary emphasis will be 


2 Op. cit., page 3. 

3 Perhaps it is no longer necessary to 
point out that “general education” refers to 
an educational emphasis, rather than to in- 
terest or sex groups which are being edu- 
cated. 


placed upon what the student is to 
be, most of the objectives, at least in 
the social science area broadly con- 
ceived, seem to be stated merely in 
terms of knowing at critical points. 
Here are a few samples: Page 4: 
“A keen knowledge of human nature, 
of individual differences, and of the 
social . . . forces which condition the 
natures and the behavior of individ- 
uals and groups.” “An understand- 
ing, in historical perspective. .. .” 
Page 6: “Knowledge of Man. By this 
is meant an understanding of human 
nature, human behavior, and human 
problems... . - Page’ 7: “To this 
should be added an acquaintance 
with the more typical problems of 
individual adjustment within the 
structure of the family and of the 
whole of modern society. . . .” 

This is by no means meant to de- 
preciate the tremendous advance over 
the previous practical anarchy that 
these objectives and their statement 
represent. But to this writer, for one, 
their prime usefulness is twofold. 
1) They can and doubtless will be 
a control device in terms of which a 
school’s program or part of it can be 
measured. More directly, they are 
not a short cut to institutional objec- 
tives for a specific school nor to di- 
visional or field objectives, to say 
nothing of the objectives of any given 
course. The adequacy and relevancy 
of any course offering will not be 
measured or measurable by easy 
identity of terms. 2) The present 
broad objectives are most useful as 
an invitation to further definition. 

On what basis can this further 
definition go forward? Where and 
how are we to get more specific and 
perhaps more exhaustive social sci- 
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ence objectives? It will hardly be 
fruitful to recapitulate or to extend 
a generation of wrangling by educa- 
tionists and educators, by philos- 
ophers of all kinds, by psychologists 
and sociologists, by administrators 
and teachers, by progressives and es- 
sentialists, by humanists and pragma- 
tists, by specialists in subject matter 
or in method. From this pew, the 
view indicates no single source. And 
being eclectic is much more fun! 

We are properly conscious of needs. 
We talk of “what he needs to know.” 
We even say: “Obviously, the func- 
tional position of a teacher cannot be 
determined by mere speculation; it 
must be determined entirely by a 
close analysis of the needs of the 
student.” Beautiful. But is there 
available or easily procurable a real 
measure of the “needs,” social or 
otherwise, of our students? How are 
needs related to student interests? To 
faculty and administrative interests? 
Is it necessary to assume that the 
needs or interests of our students are 
significantly different from those of 
corresponding groups with similar 
backgrounds and capacities? 

Sometimes the issue is more con- 
fused by wild talk about the “needs 
of the church and of society.” Did 
you ever hear any one pontificate 
about “the needs of the field”? The 
vicious ambiguity of that oft-used 
cliché is attested by the persistent 
reluctance to spend time and money 
to find out what the needs of the field 
are and will be. What would be the 
outcome of “job analysis” of the work 
of the pastor? Of what the job or 
the task isP Of what it used to be? 
Of what it ought to be? 
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What of the many, almost endless, 
objectives suggested so often by the 
subject specialists in economics, polit- 
ical science, anthropology, and the 
like? Surely it becomes necessary to 
call in outside specialists as consul- 
tants when questions arise concerning 
learning areas not previously stressed, 
and in which probably no one con- 
nected with it can speak with au- 
thority. But everyone concerned 
should clearly see that the question 
to the subject specialists is not: “On 
these levels, what should be the in- 
struction for students who are later 
to carry on much more advanced 
work in your field?” Rather, in terms 
of our present inquiry, the question 
should be: “What can your subject 
contribute to the education of men 
who are not going to be specialists 
in your field, but whose general edu- 
cation is to be high and broad and 
whose specialty is to be the profes- 
sional work of the Christian pastor?” 

But when, even as answers to this 
question, subject specialists in an- 
thropology, economics, education, 
geography, history, political science, 
psychology, social philosophy, and 
sociology * amass a multitude of ob- 
jectives, then a new question arises. 
How can we select, weed out, choose? 
If our educational philosophy is made 
up of more than a vague few concepts 
with not too wide acceptance, it can 
help tremendously. If we are sure 
of what can be learned, and where 
it can best be learned, the psychology 
of learning can help both to indicate 
an apparent advantage in starting 


* Considerable temerity is called for to 
claim all these disciplines categorically for 
the social sciences. Why not? 
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professional training early and to 
make for curricular integration and 
coherence.® There is always room 
for “common sense,” here as else- 
where. Perhaps we need to recall 
that under the present, and only 
slightly more so under the proposed, 
program of professional education 
many will have lived almost half of 
their life, while most will have lived 
at least a third of their normal life 
expectancy, before they fully enter 
their field of service.6 To so many 
units of this, and so many credit hours 
of that, there comes the further ques- 
tion of the possibilities in variety 
of in-service training, adequately 
financed and _ staffed, of refresher 
courses, of co-operative problem- 
solving in study centers, of efforts to 
shorten formal preservice training. 
Yet there remains the task of meet- 
ing the summons of the Lord of the 
Church: “Go” — “send” — “apt to 
teach” — “not a novice” — “lay hands 
suddenly on no man.” Dare we ten- 
tatively venture explicit statement of 
over-all goals in general education 
and professional education, in the- 
ology and the contributory arts and 
sciences? For a Church with the 


5 If we mean to “place primary emphasis 
upon what the student is to be,” we should 
realize that profoundly to change personality 
structure on college and seminary level is 
almost impossible normally. 


6 Perhaps it is time to ask, not too 
parenthetically: Are long summer vacations 
year after year justified in terms of the 
human cost? If mandatory attendance at 
year-round sessions is beyond reach, should 
not the live option be there for those 
would-be pastors who want voluntarily to 
shorten the chronological years required for 
their formal training? Some could save 
a year and more in summer sessions. 
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highest traditions of cultural training 
for its pastors, the first, the over-all 
goal in general education, should not 
be too difficult: 

The Lutheran pastor is to have a gen- 
eral education equal to or better than 
the highest level of the general educa- 
tion of his parish members. 

Even this objective cannot be static, 
since it must be modified as the edu- 
cational level rises. 

The next is more difficult. Must 
the pastor’s professional preparation 
be equal to that of the most advanced 
specialist? Even with earned and 
honorary degrees, how can he avoid 
becoming a Jack-in-the-pulpit Jack- 
of-all-trades? No one seriously wants 
him.to make pronunciamentos on any 
and all occasions. At all costs, he 
must be equal to his task. 

The Lutheran pastor should have a 
professional preparation equal to or 
better than the preparation of the vari- 
ous professionally trained Christian 
clergymen near and around him. 

And its corollary: 


The Lutheran pastor should have a 
combined general education and profes- 
sional preparation intensively equal to 
and qualitatively better than the com- 
bined general education and vocational 
preparation of the various professional 
practitioners sharing with him the espe- 
cial task of skillfully serving broad cross 
sections of mankind. 

The time is long gone when the 
pastor tended to be the best-educated 
person in the community, ofttimes 
giving services as lawyer, doctor, and 
even as architect or engineer. Yet, it 
would seem, the highest attainable 
level should mark our over-all ob- 
jectives in order to maintain or regain 
effectiveness with people on all levels 
and strata of society. 
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Il. THE ROLE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
OBJECTIVE 


If the general education objective 
above is at all valid, it becomes nec- 
essary to explore further more specific 
objectives of general education, and 
their relevance to the social sciences 
particularly. It might be too easy 
and too vague, but not too meaning- 
less, to hold that the Lutheran pastor 
should be socially informed, socially 
alert, and socially effective. Sooner 
or later we will want to come to grips 
with the objectives of general educa- 
tion as proposed recently by the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Here they are: 

The purposes of general education 
should be understood in terms of per- 
formance, of behavior, not in terms of 
mastering particular bodies of knowl- 
edge. It is the task of general educa- 
tion to provide the kinds of learning and 
experience that will enable the student 
to attain certain basic outcomes, among 
them the following: 

1. To develop for the regulation of 
one’s personal and civic life a code of 
behavior based on ethical principles con- 
sistent with democratic ideals. 

2. To participate actively as an in- 
formed and responsible citizen in solving 
the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of one’s community, State, and 
Nation. 

3. To recognize the interdependence 
of the different peoples of the world and 
one’s personal responsibility for fostering 
international understanding and peace. 

4, To understand the common phe- 
nomena in one’s physical environment, 
to apply habits of scientific thought to 
both personal and civic problems, and 
to appreciate the implications of scien- 
tific discoveries for human welfare. 

5. To understand the ideas of others 
and to express one’s own effectively. 

6. To attain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment. 
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7. To maintain and improve his own 
health and to co-operate actively and 
intelligently in solving community health 
problems. 

8. To understand and enjoy litera- 
ture, art, music, and other cultural ac- 
tivities of personal and social experi- 
ence, and to participate to some extent 
in some form of creative activity. 

9. To acquire the knowledge and at- 
titudes basic to a satisfying family life. 

10. To choose a socially useful and 
personally satisfying vocation that will 
permit one to use to the full his par- 
ticular interests and abilities. 

11. To acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and construc- 
tive thinking.” 

Are these objectives acceptable? 
Are they well-rounded? Do they 
cover general education for all Amer- 
ican youth on the college level? 
A preliminary comparison with previ- 
ous attempts to state such objectives, 
public and private, shows that this 
set has several excellencies which 
will have to be reckoned with by in- 
stitutions of higher learning of all 
types. From the point of view within 
the social sciences of this article, it is 
striking to note the consistent “social 
orientation” of all of the objectives. 
The question must be posed: Is there 
in the above list of objectives which 
the resources of the social sciences 
can help to meet any which is not a 
desirable goal in the general educa- 
tion of the Lutheran pastor? 


Ill. THE ROLE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN RELATION TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

An arbitrary expansion and itemi- 
zation of the professional training ob- 
jectives in relation to the several 


7 Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, Volume I, pp. 50—57, passim. 
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social sciences, stated in terms of 
what should happen to and with the 
student, must now be tentatively 
hazarded, with a genial invitation to 
rigorous analysis and criticism. As a 
professional church worker, the Lu- 
theran pastor should be able: 


1. To herald, as sure prophet and 
ambassador, God’s grace and judgment 
upon the political, social, and economic 
formations, the secular and secularized 
trends of his day. 

2. To communicate skillfully to Chris- 
tians the knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
requisite for Christian living in our so- 
ciety and day, and to help them achieve 
a Christian synthesis in a world increas- 
ingly specialized, splintered, and frag- 
mented. 

8. To discern and seize with others 
opportunities near and far, as part of 
the Church’s world mission. 

4. To adjust and adapt himself, with 
his family, actual or potential, to non- 
indigenous places and settings, wherever 
his calling may beckon. 

5. To organize, administer, and lead, 
always democratically, an endless variety 
of individuals and groups. 

6. To participate actively in adiaphor- 
istic “middle groups.” 

7. To investigate, plan, develop, 
modify, and evaluate a parish program 
related to the peculiar nature and needs 
of both his parish and field of activity, 
and of his community. 

8. To counsel competently individ- 
uals, families, and groups. 

9. To utilize and draw upon carefully 
the available specialized resources, per- 
sons, and agencies in his manifold serv- 
ice to mankind. 

10. To plan and carry out a continu- 
ing study of new data of social research 
relevant to his message and task. 

11. To keep meaningful records of 
necessary data and to be able to in- 
terpret them. 

12. To maintain, exercise, and de- 
velop with amateur co-workers and 
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trained associates a high, keen sense of 
professional ethics. 


In no sense is this list final, ex- 
haustive, or adequate. It is presented 
as one man’s present notion of the 
magnitude and promise of the role 
of the social sciences in the great task 
of training Christian pastors. Dare the 
specific objectives be less? It may be 
desirable to re-word, combine, con- 
dense, augment, or expand. (There is 
admittedly nothing here about de- 
veloping a social lion; yet to be a 
teacup balancer par excellence may, 
of itself, betoken possession of not 
inconsiderable social skills. ) 


IV. THE ROLE OF THE OBJECTIVES 
IN FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

At this point, neither the objectives 
of general education in the social 
sciences nor the tentative objectives 
of professional education in the social 
sciences for the Lutheran pastor, as 
suggested here, are stated in the most 
helpful form. To be sure, they are 
stated in terms of things that should 
happen to the students who are being 
educated, rather than in terms of 
what the institution of education is 
about, or what instructors should do 
and be and not do and not be. 

Presumably the most helpful form 
would readily lead to the further 
choice and development of instruc- 
tional programs, of curriculum and 
extracurricular emphases, of meth- 
ods of teaching, and of valid measure- 
ment of results. As Ralph W. Tyler 
has put it: “The most useful form 
for stating objectives is to express 
them in terms which identify both 
the kind of behavior to be developed 
in the student and the content or area 
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of life in which this behavior is to 
operate.” ® 

A glance at the “Curriculum of 
1937,” and the recollection that as yet 
no such document or statement exists 
for the seminaries proper, reinforces 
the conviction that the employment 
of this “most useful form for stating 
objectives” might have salutary re- 
sults on both counts in the area of the 
social sciences, and perhaps in sev- 
eral other areas. It would seem that 
in formulating objectives the content 
ordinarily would allow of easier state- 
ment. But what of the behavioral 
aspect? 

Behavior implies development. In 
the social sciences as an instructional 
and curricular area, possibly some 
such developmental list as the fol- 
lowing should be reckoned with in 
further planning: 

a. The development of physical and 
mental health adequate to social living. 

b. The development of a body of in- 
formation made up of important facts 
and principles. 

c. The development of work habits 
and study skills leading to familiarity 
with dependable sources of information 
and to the ability to report the results 
of study. 

d. The development of effective ways 
of thinking and of interpretation. 

e. The development of broad social 
interests. 

f. The development of wholesome so- 
cial attitudes. 

g. The development of social sensi- 
tivities. 

h. The development of mature social 
appreciations and perspectives. 

i. The development of a Christian so- 
cial philosophy. 

j. The development of personal-social 
adjustment. 


8 R. W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, p. 26. 
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k. The development of leadership 
skills in social planning, organization, 
and controls. 

1. The development of skills in social 
communication and controlled  sociali- 
zation.? 

When some such developmental 
list is in lively juxtaposition to content 
structures and activity areas, things 
begin to happen in a curricular and 
extracurricular way. Such further 
study is more properly a task to be 
undertaken co-operatively by teach- 
ers and administrators on _ several 
levels and, ultimately, in the mind 
and life of the individual who has 
the high privilege of teaching the 


social sciences. 


V. WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS 
OF THE ROLE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES? 


Probably no good purpose would 
be served by making superficial pub- 
lic comparison of the current catalogs 
of the preparatory schools and sem- 
inaries with reference to their social 
science offerings and emphases. Per- 
haps it would be best arbitrarily to 
raise some questions to which an- 
swers might be sometime sought. 

Here is a beginning list: 

1. Is it true that some of the schools 
teach most of their history with a hu- 
manities orientation, culminating in the 
so-called Humanities Survey? This is 
completely defensible from one view of 
history, but the next question perforce 
becomes: Can such history adequately 
serve objectives in both the humanities 
and the social sciences? 

2. Catalog listings are always interest- 
ing and optimistic. With how many 
semester hours in the social sciences 
does the usual entrant travel to St. Louis 


or enter the seminary level at Spring- 
field? s il 


® Modification of a list in Tyler, op. cit., 
page 33. 
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8. What relation is there between 
high school units in the social sciences 
and college and early seminary offerings? 

4. Can the usual college offering, 
which offhand seems usually to be three 
college hours in economics and the same 
in sociology, be said to fulfill the de- 
mands of an adequate statement of gen- 
eral education objectives? 

5. How do we justify the complete 
absence of some of the customary social 
science disciplines from our catalog list- 
ings, particularly since there does not 
seem to be an employment of social 
science surveys or new _ synthetical 
courses cutting across the lines of the 
usual disciplines? 

6. To what extent do present treat- 
ments of parish work, organization, and 
administration rest on the persistent fic- 
tion that the parish and its community 
are co-extensive? 

7. To what extent are these sample 
factors relevant to professional training? 
a. Family growth and integration. 

b. The rural-urban differential. 

c. Personal and parish economics and 

finance. 

d. General principles of organization 

and administration. 

e. North American culture types. 

f. Parish and community analysis. 

8. To what extent are we achieving 
more than mere mastery of information 
and skills in verbalizing? (Perhaps in no 
other area, next to theology, is there 
such danger of resultant flippancy and 
even cynicism. ) 

9. To what extent does unnecessary 
departmentalization and demarcation of 
course lines lead to unrelated learning? 

10. In terms of social science objec- 
tives, what of co-education versus the 
monastic idealP By-passing the Kinsey 
report, perhaps we ought to paraphrase 
Benedictus Whitehead: “Celibacy does 
not suit a (school). It (a school) must 
mate itself with action.” 

11. What new syllabi are called for? 
What new textsP What can we do to 
get them? 
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12. How can we get the established 
study areas, the humanities and the 
natural sciences, to refrain from ganging 
up on the social sciences? “Our vines 
have tender grapes.” 


13. Just where do social science ob- 


jectives in ministerial training and 
teacher training differ? 
This writer likes the summary 


statement of the Objectives, page 18: 


“Every teacher must recognize . . 
(2) That each course must make cer- 
tain definite contributions toward the 
achievement of school objectives; that 
these course-purposes must be clearly 
identified; that these course-purposes 
must never be confined simply to “knowl- 
edge” and, indeed, may be almost com- 
pletely outside the meaning of the term 
“knowledge”; that every course must 
be treated in a manner appropriate for 
its particular purposes; and that all of 
these course-purposes must converge on 
a single ultimate goal... .” 

Where do we go from here? What 
are the remaining steps? All of them. 
Surely this statement of objectives 
for the social sciences, or any others 
which may be developed by in- 
dividuals or groups, will need check- 
ing and re-checking. When some 
degree of common agreement is 
reached, educational means will have 
to be provided and used whereby 
such ends may be achieved. The out- 
come will have to be measured re- 
lentlessly and reliably, to reinforce 
where needed and to modify where 
indicated. Perhaps we need a de- 
cisive statement soon as to where 
synodical objectives leave off and the 
objectives of the individual schools 
begin and end. Perhaps we don't. 
ie its your move. What is the role of 
the social sciences in the training of 
our pastors? 


Have You Tried This? 


Epwin E. 


INTERVISITATION 


In a school of more than one 
teacher it is desirable that co-opera- 
tion and understanding prevail be- 
tween the different rooms and 
teachers. To some extent, at least, 
the principal is expected to be able to 
give an account of what kind of 
teaching is being done in the different 
rooms. Regular supervisory visits on 
his part may be difficult to arrange, 
and, perhaps, even be somewhat em- 
barrassing. We have found a way to 
serve these ends to a degree through 
intervisitation among teachers. Each 
teacher takes his or her tur in 
teaching a lesson while teachers from 
other rooms visit. This lesson may 
be selected by the teacher or it may 
be agreed upon in the faculty meeting 
what lesson would be _ desirable. 
Other classes, given a definite assign- 
ment, are left in charge of a monitor, 
or it may be expedient to dismiss 
them a half hour earlier to facilitate 
such intervisitation. After school the 
faculty meets and discusses the lesson 
presented and agrees who is to give 
the next demonstration, The pro- 
cedure may be repeated as often as 
desired. Visitation thus becomes a 
procedure in which everyone takes 
a turn in visiting and being visited, 
and it is democratic and helpful. 


REGULAR FACULTY MEETING 


In a school of more than one room 
it is necessary that regular faculty 
meetings be held. In our school of 
four teachers we meet every Monday, 
a half hour after classes are dismissed. 
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Certain routine matters are taken up, 
such as a check on school and church 
attendance, visiting schedule of the 
school nurse, fire drills, and the like. 
Problems of order in the corridor and 
on the playground are considered, 
and all kinds of petty and larger mat- 
ters are straightened out for the 
smoother functioning of the school 
plant. One of the teachers may be 
asked to review an article in some 
educational periodical, or lead the 
discussion on a school topic such as 
music in our school, the Bible His- 
tory course, reading, arithmetic, 
method of teaching composition, etc. 
Plans may be discussed for the next 
assembly meeting, a school program, 
or participation in packing Red Cross 
boxes, or in some community or 
church project. The work and be- 
havior of pupils may be reviewed, as 
well as many other items. The prin- 
cipal should have ready an agenda 
for the meeting, and ask for sugges- 
tions for the next meeting. At times 
it may be well for him to have dupli- 
cate copies of outlines on certain mat- 
ters prepared so that he can give one 
to each teacher. There is so much to 
be done at these meetings that we 
usually have to hurry to get through 
in the hour allotted for them. It is 
highly desired that the pastor attend 
at least one of these meetings with 
the faculty each month. 


A GET-ACQUAINTED SUPPER 
To be successful in your school 
you must have the good will and 
co-operation of the parents and the 
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pupils. The P.T. A. can help foster 
this in various ways. A practical 
means toward getting off to a good 
start we have found to be a get- 
acquainted-supper a few weeks after 
school has opened, or early in Oc- 
tober. New potatoes are now in their 
prime, and my mouth begins to water 
as I think back to the sumptuous 
potato pancake supper we had two 
years ago. Tables were set in old- 
fashioned style with red checkered 
cloths and even kerosene lamps to 
give that cherished rustic atmosphere. 
Supper was served from six to seven- 
thirty or eight to give the farmers a 
chance to rush through their chores 
so they too could attend. We made 
no charge, but a freewill offering was 
raised, and we did not go into the red. 
In fact, it was announced that pro- 
ceeds would go toward the school 
lunch program, and that donations of 
vegetables and the like for this pur- 
pose could be made or promised at 
this time. After supper the P. T. A. 
meeting was called to order. Neces- 
sary business was transacted, and the 
principal gave a report on school en- 
rollment and a general outline of pro- 
cedure and plans for the year. 

In Sheboygan they may choose to 
have a Bratwurst fry, in Iowa a corn 
roast, in the East a clambake, in the 
South and West a fish fry, but what- 
ever it may be, a get-acquainted 
supper early in the school year will 
prove a takeoff that pays dividends 
throughout the year. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU 


It is probably rather common to 
sing “Happy Birthday” when someone 
in the room has a birthday. It always 
makes the individual feel rather im- 
portant and helps the morale of the 
room. So that none may be missed, 
it is advisable for the teacher to post 
a chronological list of birthdays under 
his desk plate. It will help the fun 
of the occasion a lot if the teacher 
makes some elaborate introduction 
gradually leading up to the honored 
individual, and then asks the class 
to join in the song. Here and there 
during the day opportunities will pre- 
sent themselves for some special little 
consideration to be shown to the “Ge- 
burtstagskind”; and they should not 
be missed, but rather sought out and 
exploited for the general feeling of 
good will which they create. 

Nor should the teachers be for- 
gotten. If a teacher has a birthday, 
it helps create a fine spirit of com- 
radeship if the other rooms make it 
their business to call attention to this 
fact and likewise remember him or 
her with “Happy Birthday,” extend 
individual greetings, or even send 
some kind of a souvenir for the occa- 
sion, perhaps something made in art 
or craft classes. It is well to remem- 
ber the pastor in the same way. It 
tends to foster respect and admira- 
tion among pupils for their own 
teachers, and for those of other rooms 
as well, and makes everybody feel 
happy. (This practice may also be 
observed in Sunday School.) 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


What Shall I Play? 


HERBERT D. 


“What shall I play?” 

This question confronts every 
church organist every time he sooner 
or later gets ready to play a church 
service. It is a question which al- 
ways seems to be of current interest, 
judging from the frequency with 
which it is discussed at gatherings of 
church organists and in journals and 
books for church organists. LUTHERAN 
Epucation for the past eighty-three 
years has also from time to time 
touched upon the proper selection of 
organ music for the church service. 
In view of this fact it may seem super- 
fluous to discuss this matter again in 
this periodical. Nevertheless, ob- 
servation and discussion of some cur- 
rent practices in the selection of or- 
gan music in high and low places 
appear to warrant a review of certain 
principles in answer to our question. 
_ What shall I play, i.e., what shall 
I use for my prelude, offertory, post- 
lude? Briefly, the answer is very 
simple; namely, something fitting. 
What could be more logical than 
that? “All fitting music is good (for 
the church service), but not all good 
music is fitting (for the church serv- 
ice), Davies and Grace conclude in 
their practical approach to the prob- 
lem of worship and music.1 Whoever 


1 Walford Davies and Harvey Grace, 
Music and Worship. New York: The H. 
W. Gray Co., Inc., 1935. See the review 
of this book in the LurHeran Scnoon 
Journat of May, 1947. 
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follows this rule with all its implica- 
tions is putting first things first in 
selecting suitable organ music for a 
service of corporate worship. And 
what is fitting musicP Let us see 
what several authorities have to say 
in reply to this inquiry. 


THE PRELUDE 


Perhaps nowhere else in our circles 
has the organ in our Lutheran wor- 
ship been discussed as simply and as 
satisfyingly as in the 64-page pam- 
phlet by G. C. A. Kaeppel, entitled, 
Die Orgel im Gottesdienst, which 
Concordia Publishing House _ re- 
printed in 1911 from the Schulblatt. 
Since this comprehensive booklet 
seems to be out of print, we shall 
freely quote Kaeppel for the ad- 
vantage of our readers who can ap- 
preciate the exquisite German of 
Kaeppel, as well as for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may need 
an interpreter to understand the valu- 
able principles of Kaeppel. While 
some remarks of the author apply to 
the German Lutheran service, the 
principles Kaeppel sets forth are ap- 
plicable to a Lutheran service in any 
tongue, or, for that matter, to any 
Christian worship. The italics in the 
following excerpts are ours. Here is 
the larger section dealing with the 
prelude (pages 54—57): 

b. Das Vorspiel. Unter Vorspiel ueber- 
haupt versteht man in der Musik einen 
Vorbereitungssatz. Im musikalischen 
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Teil des Gottesdienstes ist es dasjenige 
Musikstueck, mit welchem der Organist 
den Choral einleitet. Es ist Zweck des 
Vorspiels, die Gemeinde zur Andacht zu 
stimmen, sie auf den Inhalt des Liedes 
und auf die Ton- und Taktart und das 
Tempo des Chorales vorzubereiten. 

Soll das Vorspiel zur Andacht stim- 
men, so darf es nicht weltlich, taendelnd 
oder seicht und sentimental sein. Alles 
Derartige kann im Konzertsaal und im 
Hause schoen sein, aber im Gottesdienst 
Klingt es frivol. Es ist so der Wuerde 
und dem Ernste der Kirchenmusik zu- 
wider, dass es nicht zur Andacht stim- 
men kann. 

Leider gibt es auch in unsern Kreisen 
Organisten, die weltliche Musik als Vor- 
spiele fuer die Choraele vortragen. Ent- 
weder tun sie das, weil ihnen selbst der 
Sinn fuer kirchliche Musik abgeht, oder 
weil sie bei solchen Zuhoerern, bei de- 
nen dies der Fall ist, mehr Anerkennung 
und Bewunderung fuer ihr Spiel finden, 
als wenn sie ernste, wuerdige, kirchliche 
Musik spielen wuerden. Aber der recht 
gesinnte Organist sucht nicht seine, son- 
dern Gottes Ehre und bemueht sich 
nicht, die Aufmerksamkeit auf sein Spiel, 
sondern sie durch sein Spiel auf Gott zu 
lenken. Und das kann er nur, wenn er 
je nach dem Grade seiner Fertigkeit 
solche Vorspiele vortraegt, die mach 
Charakter und Inhalt auf das Lied, wel- 
ches er einleitet, vorbereiten. Unsere 
Lieder, unsere Choraele, sind ernst und 
wuerdig; das Vorspiel muss es eben- 
sowohl sein. Ernst und wuerdig ist 
es, wenn es im Charakter mit dem 
Choral und dem Liedinhalte ueberein- 
stimmt, und dann — wenn es gut vorge- 
tragen wird — stimmt es auch zur 
rechten Andacht. Unsere heutige Orgel- 
literatur bietet an solchen Vorspielen 
eine reiche Auswahl, und_tuechtige 
kirchliche Organisten und Komponisten, 
wie Merkel, Herzog, Fischer, Kuehm- 
stedt, Brosig u. a., haben ausgezeichnete 
Beitraege zur kirchlichen Orgelmusik ge- 
liefert. Es gibt auch viele gute und 
reichhaltige Sammlungen von_kirch- 
lichen Vorspielen. Ich nenne als eine 


der besten und reichhaltigsten die vom 
Concordia Publishing House herausge- 
gebene Anthologie, die allen Spielern, 
schwachen und fertigen, reiches Ma- 
terial bietet. 

Das Vorspiel muss aber auch auf die 
Ton- und Taktart und das Tempo des 
Chorals vorbereiten. Steht der Choral 
in G-Dur, so muss auch das Vorspiel in 
G-Dur sein. Ist der Choral im vierteili- 
gen Takt, so muss das Vorspiel in ge- 
rader Taktart sein. Vor Choraelen, die 
gemischten Rhythmus haben, passt ein 
Vorspiel mit gerader oder ungerader 
Taktart. 

Auch das Tempo des Vorspieles muss 
genau mit dem des Chorales ueberein- 
stimmen. Einen schlechten Eindruck 
macht es, und ein grosser Teil der Wir- 
kung des Vorspieles und des Liedes geht 
verloren, wenn der Organist sein Vor- 
spiel glatt und schwungvoll gespielt hat 
und dann im Choral der langsam und 
schlaefrig singenden Gemeinde sich an- 
bequemt. Der Organist muss die Ge- 
meinde daran gewoehnen, dass sie in 
dem im Vorspiel angeschlagenen Tempo 
auch singen muss, und dass Vorspiel und 
Choral auch in dieser Beziehung im 
engsten Zusammenhang stehen. 

* * * 

Ein Organist, der seine Vorspiele nach 
obigen Gesichtspunkten waehlt, gut ein- 
uebt und schoen vortraegt, wird finden, 
dass nicht nur der Gemeindegesang 
frisch und begeistert wird, sondern er 
wird auch fuehlen, dass der ganze Got- 
tesdienst an Einheitlichkeit gewinnt. In 
einem solchen Gottesdienst sind nicht 
zwei um den _ Vorrang _ streitende 
Maechte: die Predigt und die Musik, 
sondern die Musik ordnet sich der Pre- 
digt unter und traegt an ihrem Teile 
bei, sie zu heben und eindrucksvoller zu 
machen. 

Und deswegen soll der Organist alle 
ihm zu Gebote stehende Kunst in dem 
Vortrag seiner Vorspiele aufbieten. Auch 
im Gottesdienst ist je nach Umstaenden 
Einfaches und Schwieriges am Platze. 
Rasche Laeufe, Stakkato, Tremolando, 
Triller und andere Verzierungen sind an 
und fuer sich nicht weltlich und in einem 
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kirchlich gehaltenen Musikstueck dienen 
sie ebensowohl Kunstzwecken als in 
einem weltlichen. Der Organist ge- 
brauche auch mit weiser Auswahl die in 
der Orgel befindlichen Register. Ein 
Vorspiel muss mit sanften, ein anderes 
mit starken Registern vorgetragen wer- 
den. Das eine verlangt volle Orgel, das 
andere wirkt am besten mit zwei oder 
drei Registern. Ein und dasselbe Vor- 
spiel, das sanft gespielt werden soll, ge- 
stattet oft Abwechslung, indem dieser 
oder jener Teil mit Floeten-, ein anderer 
mit Geigen- oder Zungenstimmen vorge- 
tragen wird. Ein Vorspiel muss durch- 
weg ziemlich in derselben Tonstaerke 
vorgetragen werden, ein anderes ge- 
stattet viel Abwechslung. Kurz, in der 
Mannigfaltigkeit der Registrierung ist 
der Organist nur durch die Zahl der ihm 
zur Verfuegung stehenden Register ge- 
bunden. 

Man teilt die Vorspiele in zwei Arten 
ein. Die eine Art sind solche, in denen 
entweder die ganze Choralmelodie oder 
ein Teil derselben oder nur ein ihr ent- 
lehntes Motif verarbeitet ist. Sie sind 
vornehmlich geeignet, auf den Choral 
vorzubereiten, und sind besonders vor 
einem nicht sehr bekannten Choral an- 
gebracht und auch dann, wenn der Or- 
ganist eine andere als die ueber dem 
Liede angegebene Melodie waehlt. 

Die zweite Art der Vorspiele sind die 
sogenannten freien oder allgemeinen, die 
kein Motif aus Choraelen enthalten, son- 
dern nur in ihrem allgemeinen Charakter 
mit ihnen uebereinstimmen. Waeblt zu 
einem freien Vorspiel der Organist eine 
andere als die im Gesangbuch ange- 
gebene Melodie, so sollte er vor dem 
Gesang den betreffenden Choral ganz 
oder teilweise vorspielen. 

Pflicht und Aufgabe des lutherischen 
Organisten ist es, seine Vorspiele abzu- 
spielen. Nur einzelnen ist es gegeben, 
Vorspiele zu erfinden, und auch solche 
duerfen sich dies nur hie und da ge- 
statten; denn weder ist die Erfindungs- 
gabe irgendeines Organisten so reich, 
noch ist er jederzeit in der Stimmung, 
dass er immer etwas Passendes und Ge- 
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diegenes zu “sagen” haette. Zum so- 
genannten “Phantasieren” oder Improvi- 
sieren gehoert einmal eine gruendliche 
Kenntnis der Harmonielehre, zum an- 
dern Erfindungsgabe und zum dritten 
Kenntnis der musikalischen Formen. 
Mancher glaubt, er koenne improvisie- 
ren, weil er eine Anzahl verschiedener 
musikalischer Reminiszensen modula- 
torisch (oder auch nicht) verbinden 
kann. Das ist aber Stuemperei, und 
wer nicht imstande ist, in eimem frei 
erfundenen Vorspiel einen musikalischen 
Gedanken zu verarbeiten, soll doch ja 
nie das Improvisieren im Gottesdienst 
versuchen. 

In essence, Kaeppel elaborates 
upon the following basic considera- 
tions in the choice of a prelude: 

1. The purpose of the prelude in 
the church service is to condition a 
congregation for worship and to pre- 
view the content (mood) of the hymn 
as well as the key signature, the time 
signature, and the tempo of the tune 
to which the hymn is sung after the 
prelude has been played. 

2. Hence, a prelude must be in 
character with the content of the 
hymn it introduces and in agreement 
with the tune for the hymn in key 
signature, time signature, and tempo. 
Thus, if a hymn tune is given in 
G major, the prelude preceding it 
ought to be in G major. If the hymn 
tune is to be played in 4/4 time, the 
introductory prelude ought to be in 
4/4 time. Obviously, choosing the 
prelude according to this principle 
will tend greatly to make a service 
unified also musically, if we assume 
that the choral selections are also in 
keeping with the service. 

38. Preludes are either thematic 
(containing a hymn tune partly or en- 
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tirely) or nonthematic (containing no 
Choralmotif). According to his abil- 
ity an organist may choose simple or 
elaborate preludes, but at all times 
he must play them well in every sense 
of the word tc the glory of God. 

4. It is better to play printed prel- 
udes than improvised preludes as a 
rule, even though one may be able 
to improvise well at times. 

If we accept the principle of unity 
of prelude and following hymn and 
hymn tune, we can hardly play a 
prelude with a Choralmotif different 
from the hymn tune following the 
prelude. Is it logical, for example, to 
play “O God, Thou Faithful God” by 
Brahms as a prelude introducing, 
let us say, “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded”? Perhaps one could jus- 
tify this combination to some extent 
by saying the Brahms piece is based 
on an anonymous tune unfamiliar to 
our congregations and by pointing 
out that the tonality of the Brahms 
chorale prelude and the hymn tune of 
L. H. 172 are similar and, perhaps, 
the mood also in a measure. It is 
more natural, however, to heed Wal- 
ter Flandorf, who writes: “In my 
opinion the only proper organ prelude 
is a prelude to the first hymn and 
leading directly into it. One should 
use the musical motifs and develop 
the idea of this hymn, so that by the 
time the hymn is sung it has already 
been properly introduced, which 
would not be the case if you had 
played a prelude unrelated to the 
hymn and therefore no introduction 
to it at all. If the minister is wise, 
he will choose this first hymn to set 
the mood for the entire service and 
with an improvised prelude upon it 
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the organist can be of great help in 
this.” (Flandorf assumes an organist 
is capable of improvising as well as 
many a clergyman is of extemporiz- 
ing.) ? 

If the first hymn sets the mood for 
the entire service, then, as Friedrich 
Lochner suggests, the opening prel- 
ude will serve as a musical introduc- 
tion not only to the first hymn, but 
also to the entire service. Moreover, 
he feels that the opening prelude 
ought to put the congregation into a 
joyful, festive mood also on non- 
festival Sundays. In support of this 
suggestion, he cites the fact that the 
early Church regarded every Sunday 
as the weekly anniversary of the re- 
surrection of our Lord and indicated 
its joy by standing during prayers in- 
stead of kneeling. Here is how 
Friedrich Lochner, father of Martin 
Lochner, writes about the opening 
prelude: 

Da man, wo eine Orgel vorhanden ist, 
den ganzen Gottesdienst durch ein Or- 
gelpraeludium zu eroeffnen pflegt, so 


duerfte in Bezug darauf wohl schiesslich 
eine Erinnerung am Orte sein. 


1. Waehrend alle Praeludien zu den 
Zwischenliedern, wie z.B. das Ge- 
meindelied vor und nach der Predigt, 
moeglichst kurz sein muessen, da jene 
kein organisches Glied im Hauptgottes- 
dienst bilden, sondern mehr nur als 
Ueberleitung zum Gemeindegesang 
nebst der Begleitung desselben ihren 
Dienst zu tun haben, so ist dieses Er- 
oeffnungspraeludium eigentlich _ nicht 
als Vorspiel zum Eingangsgesang, son- 
dern als musikalische Einleitung zum 
Hauptgottesdienst selbst zu betrachten. 
Als solches kann es bei weitem laenger 


2 Walter Flandorf in “Improvisation as 
Ideal Accompaniment for Church Service.” 
The Diapason. Chicago, September 1, 
1942, page 6. 
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sein, als jene, nur wenige Takte zu 
umfassenden Zwischenpraeludien; als 
solches soll es aber auch nicht so sehr 
dem Charakter des Eingangsliedes, als 
vielmehr dem Charakter des ganzen 
Haupt- (wie auch Neben-)gottesdienstes 
entsprechend sein. Von vornherein soll 
daher dies Praeludium die versammelte 
Gemeinde durch seine Art und seine 
Registrierung freudig, festlich stimmen, 
und das nicht nur am hohen Festtag, 
sondern auch am gewoehnlichen Sonn- 
tag, dem woechentlichen Gedaechtnis- 
tag der Auferstehung des Herrn, dem 
‘Tag des Herrn,’ an welchem zum Aus- 
druck der Freude die alte Kirche ja 
nicht kniend, sondern stehend zu beten 
pflegte. Nur an den Sonntagen der 
Fastenzeit oder an einem besondern 
Sonntag, wie z. B. dem 10. Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, dem Gedaechtnistag der Zer- 
stoerung Jerusalems, duerfte der Cha- 
rakter dieses Praeludiums ein mehr ern- 
ster sein.” 3 

Martin Lochner to some extent is 
Kaeppel (and Friedrich Lochner) in 
translation when he writes about the 
prelude as follows: 

“The opening prelude is a part of 
the service. By it the organist must 
create the proper atmosphere; for as 
the tones of the organ peal forth, the 
hearers must feel that they have as- 
sembled for a solemn, a mournful, a 
joyful, or for some other special kind 
of service. The prelude may be as 
pretentious as the skill of the organist 
permits; but only advanced players 
ought to play from three to five min- 
utes. For the less skillful player a 
prelude of a page or two is sufficient. 

“The prelude may introduce the 
first hymn, or it may prepare for the 
general character of the service. In 
the latter case it need not be in the 


3 Friedrich Lochner, Der Hauptgottes- 
dienst. St. Louis: Concordia, 1895. Pages 
84 and 85; see also page 40. 
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same key as the hymn. If the pastor 
does not announce the first hymn, 
then a modulation to the key of the 
first hymn must follow, the hymn tune 
must be given out partly or entirely 
and an ending added. [If the prelude 
is thematic, it must be played in the 
same key and usually in the same 
tempo as the hymn. If the hymn 
tune is well defined in the prelude, 
the hymn tune need not be given out. 
(Italics are ours. ) 

“When a prelude of a general char- 
acter is played, the nature of the 
service must not be lost sight of. Ex- 
cept on festival occasions, either quiet 
or devotional music is very suitable; 
however, music of a more cheerful 
character (not necessarily with full 
organ) need hardly be played in fes- 
tical services only. During the season 
of Lent or on some special Sunday 
(e. g., the 10th Sunday after Trinity ) 
the character of the prelude should 
be of a serious nature, and for mid- 
week Lenten services it might be 
sober and subdued. 

“Some preludes are played with a 
few solo stops, others with more and 
loud stops, still others with full or- 
gan. Some require the same regis- 
tration throughout, others call for a 
change of stops and manuals. Also 
in small organs of one and two man- 
uals variation can be brought about. 
Be familiar with your organ. Fix in 
your mind what the different degrees 
of strength may be on your organ; 
for often registration is indicated 
merely by p, mf, f, etc. What is mf 
on a small organ may be p on a large 
organ. Again, often a certain regis- 
tration is indicated in a piece by the 
naming of the stops to be used. If 
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you do not find the identical stops on 
your organ, do not discard the piece. 
The registration is in most cases 
merely suggestive. Instead of the 
Melodia, for instance, use some other 
Flute 8’, instead of the Oboe the 
Violin Diapason, etc. At the end of 
the prelude do not make a long pause 
to draw stops for the hymns. Neither 
hold on to the last chord while draw- 
ing the stops. The stops can usually 
be arranged beforehand. 

“Do not attempt to improvise prel- 
udes unless you are well versed in 
harmony, counterpoint, and composi- 
tion and have the gift of improvisa- 
tion.” 4 

In a letter dated January 24, 1938, 
Bernhard Schumacher took issue with 
Martin Lochner as follows (quoted 
with permission) : 

You write that the prelude, when it 
prepares for the general character of 
the service, “need not be in the same 
key as the hymn.” This holds good only 
in such cases when the pastor announces 
the first hymn or when he (after the 
opening prelude) steps to the altar to 
introduce the service, saying (as a rule): 
“Unser Anfang geschehe im Namen des 
Vaters usw.” Some also do this in the 
English service. In that case, the open- 
ing prelude need not be in the same key 
as the opening hymn, because this (the 
opening hymn) is further introduced by 
a brief introduction in the key of the 
hymn-tune. If, however, the general 
opening prelude directly precedes the 
opening hymn, it should be in the key 
of the opening hymn-tune. This was 
very forcefully brought out years ago by 
a professor of church music at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
where mostly organists for the sectarian 


4 Martin Lochner, The Organist’s Hand- 
book. St.Louis: Concordia, revised edi- 
tion of 1947, pages 7 and 8. 
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churches were trained. He added: “If 
that happens to be in a Catholic or in 
a Lutheran church, that principle holds 
all the more.” — And Dr. Peter Lutkin 
said, before he died some years ago: 
“Unless there is an interruption between 
the opening prelude and the opening 
hymn, the opening prelude should be in 
the same key in which the opening 
hymn is to be sung, because these two 
are to be a unit, and it would show bad 
taste if the organist would select a 
prelude in a different key from that of 
the opening hymn.”—Even the un- 
trained layman feels this. A friend of 
mine who belongs to another church, 
more than once told me: “Ich kann es 
nicht leiden, wenn der Organist ein Vor- 
spiel macht zu dem ersten Lied und 
dann kurz vor dem Beginn des Liedes in 
eine andere Tonart ‘hinueberdudelt.’ Es 
stoert mich.” And I agree: It actually 
disturbs me. — Also at our teachers’ con- 
ferences we have adhered to these prin- 
ciples for years. We got this from our 
Professors Homann and Kaeppel, both 
of them strong advocates of the principle 
that the opening prelude and the open- 
ing hymn are to be a unit (although in- 
troducing the entire service), and both 
must, therefore, be in the same key. 
[Kaeppel advocates that also the time 
signature of the prelude be the same 
as that of the hymn tune. — H. D. B.] 


For an opening prelude of a gen- 
eral nature, some organists (encour- 
aged by reviewers and advertisers ) 
almost invariably choose a so-called 
“ideal” prelude. This is a selection 
which begins softly, gradually builds 
up to a stirring climax, and then 
gently tapers off in its final stages. 
Obviously there are times, however, 
when an “ideal” prelude may be out 
of character with the following hymn 
and tune. Therefore, it is wise always 
to consider the principle of appropri- 
ateness in choosing organ music of a 
general nature. Even the general 
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selection ought to be specific in its 
unity with the hymn and tune it in- 
troduces. Thus, a straightforward 
hymn and tune call for a straight- 
forward introductory prelude, while 
a rather intimate type of hymn and 
tune may well be prefaced by an or- 
gan selection equally intimate. 

If the organist can prepare his 
congregation for the opening hymn 
and tune with a well-played, worth- 
while Choralvorspiel or hymn-tune 
prelude, he will live up to the ideal of 
the perfect prelude. “Ideally,” Porter 
Heaps remarks in the Hammond 
Times of June, 1948, “the perfect or- 
gan prelude for a church service 
would be a fantasy, chorale, or varia- 
tion based on the tune of the opening 
hymn.” Similarly, Joseph Ashton 
says: “An ideal form of service prel- 
ude, at least for German or Lutheran 
congregations, is found in the German 
chorale prelude, which has as its basis 
a church theme enfolded in free 
meditative preluding. Here is per- 
tinent and effective suggestion, the 
chorale theme with its familiar words 
affording the conceptual element.” > 
In this connection read again “Pur- 
pose and Nature of the Chorale Prel- 
udes” from the essay “The Organ in 
Worship,” by Paul Rosel, in the Four- 
teenth Bulletin of the Choral Union, 
issued by the Walther League in 
1947. 

In using the chorale preludes of 
Bach, we ought to bear in mind that 
he took not only the tune, but also 
the text of the hymn into considera- 
tion as he composed many of his 


5 Joseph Ashton, Music in Worship. 
Boston, Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1943, 
page 152. 
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chorale preludes. For that reason we 
cannot properly use his prelude to 
“Wachet auf” as an introduction to 
“Ruestet euch” (L.H. 444); or his 
prelude to “Herzlich tut mich ver- 
langen” to “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden” (L. H. 172); or his prelude 
to “Alle Menschen muessen sterben” 
to “Jesu, meines Lebens Leben” 
(L.H. 151). While these chorale 
preludes of Bach and others by him 
can be used to excellent advantage 
on the proper occasion, some of his 
chorale preludes seem out of place 
in a church service because of their 
great length or their unusual style. 

Since some of the chorale preludes 
by Bach and other old masters 
(Boehm, Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Wal- 
ther, Scheidt, et al.) are written in 
keys other (usually higher) than those 
in which we sing the respective 
chorales, there arises a problem. Shall 
we play the chorale prelude in its 
original key, connecting it with the 
following tune in a different key by 
means of a smooth modulation? That 
is being done, but that is contrary to 
the principle of unity of key of prel- 
ude and tune. Or, shall we transpose 
the chorale prelude into the key of 
the chorale, as did the compilers of 
the Anthologie in the case of Bach’s 
prelude to “Vater unser im Himmel- 
reich”P Or, shall we transpose the 
tune into the key of the preceding 
chorale prelude? Transposing the 
chorale prelude into the key of the 
following tune is a salutary exercise, 
but it may prove too difficult or time- 
consuming for many an organist. 
Transposing the tune into the key of 
the preceding prelude may be a solu- 
tion in some cases, especially if a 
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congregation is able to sing well in 
the upper ranges, or, if the organ 
happens to be tuned according to 
European pitch (like some of our old 
tracker-action organs), which is about 
a half step lower than international 
pitch. According to Theodore G. 
Stelzer, the late Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte suggested transposing the 
hymn tune into the key of the preced- 
ing standard chorale prelude. — As 
some of the chorale preludes of the 
old masters are based on tunes un- 
familiar to us, such compositions are 
limited to general rather than specific 
purposes. 

What about modern compositions 
based on the Lutheran chorale, as, for 
instance, those by Karg-Elert, Reger, 
and others? Some Lutheran organists 
regard these works as unchurchly be- 
cause they are more chromatic and 
dissonant than diatonic and conso- 
nant. It is argued that Reger, Karg- 
Elert, et al., are not always as chaste 
in their art as Bach and forerunners 
and contemporaries of Bach. That 
is true, although it must be remem- 
bered that “modern” is a relative 
term, and there is plenty of evidence 
that Bach was modern in his day and 
still is modern in our day. Other Lu- 
theran organists feel justified in com- 
posing or playing preludes on the 
Lutheran chorale in the modern vein. 
Such people are in agreement with a 
view expressed by Walter A. Maier in 
the Walther League Messenger of 
May, 1930: “In practically every one 
of his programs which Mr. Rechlin 
plays, he concludes with an improvi- 
sation on one of our hymn tunes, with 
the motive of demonstrating that the 
old immortal melodies, when clothed 
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in the full frame of modern form and 
harmony, are as powerful today as 
ever.” (Italics are ours. ) 

What about the absolute organ 
music of Bach in a church service? 
Concerning this kind of organ music, 
F. K. Griepenkerl writes in the pref- 
ace to Volume VI of the Peters Edi- 
tion of Bach’s organ works: “The 
great preludes and fugues of J. S. 
Bach with sublime religious effect can 
however at most be used for the 
Finale, seldom for the Introduction to 
Divine Service, and therefore they are 
not churchly.”. Hamilton C. Mac- 
dougall, writing in The Diapason of 
August 1, 1935, says: “To my mind 
all the florid music of J. S. Bach or 
any other composer, when cast in the 
prelude and fugue form, is unthink- 
able in church. As music per se I like 
it, as church music I find it unsuitable 
and distressing because out of place.” 
Others, however, believe the absolute 
or nonthematic organ works of Bach 
do have a place in the church service 
because in also them Bach is to us 
a mighty preacher in tone. Thus, 
Fritz Heitmann, organist of the Ber- 
liner Dom, writes in Die Kirche (Ber- 
lin, February 29, 1948): “Aber auch 
in den ‘freien’ Orgelwerken, den 
grossen und kleinen Toccaten, Prae- 
ludien und Fugen, von denen Albert 
Schweitzer in seiner Bachbiographie 
sagt, dass man sie auch im Gottes- 
dienst nicht genug spielen koenne, ist 
er (Bach) uns der grosse Prediger in 
Toenen.” 

So, then, what shall I play, espe- 
cially as an opening prelude? 

1. If at all possible, play a suitable 
hymn-tune prelude (Choralvorspiel) 
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based on the opening hymn and tune. 
Consult Index to Hymn Preludes by 
Martin Stellhorn (Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1948. Price, $2.00), which 
lists and classifies conveniently 
twenty-two hundred selections on 
hymn tunes. This Index, reviewed in 
LuTHERAN Epucation of Vol. 83, page 
619 (June, 1948), is a “must” for 
every church organist. 

2. If no suitable hymn-tune prelude 
is available, play a nonthematic prel- 
ude (freies Vorspiel) which is in 
character with the opening hymn as 
to content of the hymn and in agree- 
ment as to key, time, and tempo with 
the tune for the opening hymn. Make 
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a judicious choice from the organ 
music listed in the music catalog of 
Concordia Publishing House and the 
Concordia Music Clippings, as well 
as in reviews of organ music in The 
Lutheran Witness, LUTHERAN EDUCA- 
tion, The American Lutheran, Sur- 
sum Corda, The Diapason, and The 
American Organist. See also the sur- 
vey of organ music suitable for wor- 
ship purposes in “Problems of the 
Church Organist” in the Valparaiso 
University Pamphlet Series (No. 1— 
not No. 6 — pp. 65—68), entitled “The 
Musical Heritage of the Lutheran 
Church,” sent to all pastors and 
teachers of our circles in 1945. 


Music Reviews 


Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Ill. 


CHORAL MUSIC THROUGH THE CEN- 
TURIES. Compiled and edited by 
Walter E. Buszin. 1948. 1—11 copies, 
75 cents each, postpaid; 12—49 copies, 
67 cents each, postpaid; 50 or more, 
60 cents each, transportation extra. 


The editor has succeeded in combining 
within one volume a choice selection of ac- 
companied and unaccompanied material 
drawn from Italian, English, German, and 
American composers whose writings extend 
from contemporary work back through the 
16th century. The range of technical dif- 
ficulty and the scope of textual subject 
matter make this volume a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of every choir. V.H. 


IT’S FUN TO SING! FIRST STEPS IN 
SIGHT SINGING. By Edna M. Ruff 
and Herman F. Smith. 1948. 1—11 
copies, 50 cents, postpaid; 12—49 
copies, 49 cents each, postpaid; 50 or 
more, 40 cents, each, transportation 
extra. 


When approached as is done in this little 
volume, nothing beyond the title need be 
said. The melodic language is limited to 


the tonic chord, the scale, and conjunct 
movement between any two degrees of the 
scale. The rhythmic vocabulary is limited 
to the half note, quarter note and eighth 
note. All key signatures from one sharp or 
one flat to four sharps or four flats are used. 
The format is excellent. Phrasewise organi- 
zation of the material is maintained through- 
out. The book can be used as a text or for 
supplementary and remedial activity. It is 
not a collection of drill patterns. V.H. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 8558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


CHORALE PRELUDES. By Masters of 
the XVII and XVIII Centuries. Vol. I. 
Selected and Edited by Walter E. 
Buszin. $2.90. 


For a number of years there has been 
evidence of serious effort in the direction of 
regaining access to the vast heritage of Lu- 
theran music. The Anthology of Sacred 
Music, of which series this is Vol. I, marks 
significant progress in this attempt to make 
available for the Church vitally necessary 
treasures. These thirty-eight compositions 
display and develop the impressive themes 
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of the chorale melodies in from one to seven 
pages of true organ music that is churchly. 
These Chorale Preludes constitute a “must” 
for the Lutheran Church, and their use 
will extend far beyond it to universities, 
conservatories, homes, and the many de- 
nominations which are serious in their 
musical tastes. T.G.S. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN A MAJOR. 
Johann Gottfried Walther. Edited by 
Walter E. Buszin. 60 cents. 


The fugue theme contains the first notes 
of the famous St. Anne’s “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” and will, therefore, 
serve well to instill a worshipful mood of 
trust and cheer. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR. 
Johann Gottfried Walther. Edited by 
Walter E. Buszin. 70 cents. 


As an example of absolute music, this 
number would serve well in a “Walther 
Group” in any concert. 


CHORALE PARTITA on “Soul, Adorn 
Thyself with Gladness.” Johann Goit- 
fried Walther. Edited by Walter E. 


Buszin. 85 cents. 


Each of the four variations may be used 
separately, or the partita may be played as 
a whole as time prescribes in the Com- 
munion service. The term “Jocoso” over 
Variation I might be taken to indicate too 
fast a tempo. It should be played rev- 
erently, in the spirit of the chorale. In 
measure three on page twelve, the C# in 
the left hand was intended to be a dotted 
eighth. This number forms a worthy com- 
panion to the treatments of the same chorale 
by such eminent composers as Georg 
Philipp Telemann (Folio No, 11, The Liturg- 
ical Music Press) and J. S. Bach (No. 49, 
Vol. VII, Peters Edition, or Page 30, Band I, 
Kahnts Orgel-Album, edited by George 
Amft). 


CHORALE PARTITA on “Praise God the 
Lord, Ye Sons of Men.” Johann Gott- 
fried Walther. Edited by Walter E. 
Buszin. 85 cents. 

To many, this number will present dif- 
ficulties in execution. It will serve as an 
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unusual spiritual treat if included in the 
Christmas music as a longer prelude or be- 
tween services and in concerts. Each varia- 
tion may be used alone. Let us use it to 
put the chorale foremost in Christmas music. 
T.G.S. 


ORGAN MUSIC. Selected from the Works 
of G. C. Albert Kaeppel. $1.25. 


Here we have thirty-three chorale prel- 
udes, alphabetically arranged, followed by 
thirty pages of general preludes in a cycle 
of common keys and two pages of easy 
modulations, all in the familiar style of 
Kaeppel. This is church music useful for 
reed organ or pipe organ, written, with one 
exception, on two staves. TAGS: 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


LAUDAMUS DOMINUM MUSIC SE- 
RIES, Numbers LD9 to LD12 and 
LD503 @ 10 cents each. Edited by 
Martin Bangert and Paul Rosel. 


LD9: All Glory Be to God on High, 
Decius-Schroeter, presents the melody in the 
soprano, while alto, tenor, and bass proceed 
in counterpoint of the XVIth century. 


LD10: The Radiant Sun Shines in the 
Skies; God Loved the World So that 
He Gave, both according to the melody and 
harmonization by M. Vulpius in XVIth cen- 
tury chorale style. 


LD11: Oh, Praise the Lord with Joyful 
Noise; Lord God, We All to Thee Give 
Praise, harmonization by J. H. Schein, the 
tune of the Common Doxology in both 
cases. 


LD12: Wake, Awake, for Night is Fly- 
ing, a fine contrapuntal treatment by Gesius 
of the “king of chorales” by Nikolai. The 
first note on the second page for the soprano 
should be D, and again where the phrase is 
repeated at the foot of the page. This re- 
lieves the parallels between soprano and 
bass and restores the original melody, as 
well as Gesius. This number deserves 
wider use. 


LD503: Dear Christians, Praise God 
Evermore, a solo with organ and obligato 
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introduction and cadence for two violins. 
The moderate range and ease of the num- 
ber invite beginners as well as artists to 
enjoy this composition by J. E. Kindermann, 
1616—1655, TaGeS: 


CONCORDIA TREBLE SERIES, 


Nos. 8 to 18. 


No. 8. Let Our Gladness Know No End. 
Bohemian Melody—H. A. Handrich. 
A light number, easy to sing in three 
parts. 5 cents. 


No.9. Hark! What Mean Those Holy 
Voices? Russian Air —H. A. Handrich. 
The familiar “Jubilate Deo,” some- 
times known as “Vesper Hymn,” is 
treated in the manner of a duet be- 
tween the upper two voices while the 
third voice sings a slower motif as 
fundamental. 5 cents. 


No. 10. Now Sing We, Now Rejoice. In 
dulci jubilo — A. W. Grauer. The 
triple canonic imitation make this num- 
ber particularly fascinating to children 
with experience in singing. 12 cents. 


No. 11. Let Us All with Gladsome Voice. 
Arr. H. Markworth. The imitation be- 
tween the first and third voices is en- 
hanced by a free second voice, which 
may be omitted if so desired. 5 cents. 


No. 12. Praise God the Lord, Ye Sons of 
Men. Nikolaus Herman-E. C. Sieving. 
This four-part setting singable and ef- 


fective with good control of range. 


5 cents. 

No. 13. Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Em- 
manuel. Veni, Emmanuel — A. W. 
Grauer. This number lends itself well 


for training in plain song with addi- 
tional three-part treatment of the re- 
frain. 5 cents. 


As a whole, the numbers released for the 
Christmas season should help to substitute 
part songs for some of the too frequent 
unison singing of older children. Three and 
four parts, with due regard for counter- 
point, can convey beauties unattainable in 
other than children’s voices. They are chil- 
dren but once. Give them the opportunity 
to enjoy their God-given gifts. T.G.S. 


Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

CHORAL MUSIC THROUGH THE CEN- 
TURIES. Musica Sacra Series, Vol. 
Two. Compiled and edited by Walter 
E. Buszin. 75 cents. 

Twenty-five outstanding selections from 
the world’s greatest choral literature, from 
the chorales of Bach to the choruses by 
Haydn and Handel, should invite the care- 
ful attention of every choirmaster. 

T.G.S. 
CORRIGENDUM 


The price given for the RCA recorder, 
on p. 602, of $127.40, should be $195, in- 
cluding cartridge. — Ep. 


__ How Americans Spenp THEIR Money. — Comparisons are often made 
~ between expenditures for the maintenance of religion and those made for non- 
essentials. A very striking study recently made from that point of view reveals 
that people give to all philanthropies an amount only about one-third more 
than that which they spend for soft drinks, while their expenditures for to- 
bacco, or for gas and oil for automobiles, each exceed their philanthropic 
contributions. For alcoholic liquors the expenditures are more than double 
such contributions; the cost of crime, which it is agreed might have been 
much less if the church received more adequate support, is annually more than 
five times the amount contributed for all philanthropies.— From “Is Religion 
an Essential?” (National Stewardship Institute of the Golden Rule Founda- 


tion), p. 1. 


Ir we had paid no more attention to our plants than we have to our chil- 
dren, we would now be living in a jungle of weeds. —LurHeR BurBANK. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
1948 L. E. A. CONVENTION 


Dear Friends and Members of the L. E. A.: 


As we survey the past year, we find that 
God’s blessing again has rested upon the 
work of the L.E. A. The officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Board have held 
monthly meetings to promote the work of 
the association. As president of the L. E. A. 
I wish to thank both the officers and the 
members of the Executive Board for their 
splendid co-operation in conducting the 
work of the association, for their faithful 
attendance at meetings, and for their 
willingness to serve in promoting the pro- 
gram of the L.E.A. During the past year 
only one change occurred in the Executive 
Board. The Rev. E. H. Meinzen, who had 
faithfully served until spring, resigned be- 
cause of his transfer to India. The Rev. 
Paul Roeder of Chicago was appointed in his 
place. One Regional Vice-President was 
appointed during the past year. Prof. G. A. 
Korntheuer of Fort Wayne is now serving 
in this capacity in the East Central area. 
The vacancy created by the resignation of 
Mr. E. T. Pingel of the Pacific area and 
that of Mr. Homer Gruber of the West 
Central area has not as yet been filled. 
We hereby express our sincere appreciation 
to the Vice-Presidents, the District Repre- 
sentatives, and the keymen for their excel- 
lent work and fine co-operation. 

One of the problems which regularly con- 
fronted the officers and the Executive Board 
was the matter of finances. The cost of 
publishing the Fourth Yearbook, 100 Years 
of Christian Education, was considerably 
higher than had been anticipated, and for 
that reason we had to curtail our expenses 
as much as possible during the past year. 
However, your officers and the Executive 
Board are happy to report that the financial 
condition of the organization is again im- 
proving, and we must acknowledge here 
the great help and splendid co-operation 
extended to us by Concordia Publishing 
House. It was through their help and 
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courtesy that we were able to publish the 
monograph “Seeing Things Together, by 
Maurer and Gross, and the Fifth Yearbook, 
The Christian Family in the Modern World. 
We herewith express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to all who made these excellent pub- 
lications possible. 

Another problem which is not yet solved 
is the necessity of providing. more adequate 
secretarial help for our financial secretary. 
The part-time help is both insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. Our constantly expanding 
membership makes it imperative that better 
secretarial help be sought. 

The Executive Board deemed it advis- 
able that the L. E. A. be represented at the 
annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science and there- 
fore delegated Lt. Col. Arthur Carl Piep- 
korn to represent our organization. Al- 
though he had accepted the appointment, 
pressing duties kept him from attending, 
and so Chaplain Martin H. Scharlemann of 
the Chaplain School Headquarters, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., was appointed to serve in his 
stead. 

In order that we may also receive direct 
information from the National Education 
Association, the Executive Board instructed 
the president to take out a membership in 
this organization. We hope that it can also 
be made possible to have a representative 
at their convention. 

Having given a brief review of the past 
year’s activities, we deem it appropriate to 
look forward to the further development of 
the L. E. A. program. 

Our country is known throughout the 
world as one which desires to give its people 
every opportunity to obtain a good educa- 
tion. Recent statistics show that in our 
country every fifth person is a student in 
some school or college. Approximately three 
million students are enrolled in our col- 
leges or universities, and yet, in spite of the 
fact that we have so many highly educated 
people in our country, we find more law- 
breakers, more criminals, than ever before. 
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That something is lacking in education is 
all too evident. Statesmen and educators 
alike, as well as some of our foremost mili- 
tary leaders, agree that religion is that 
stabilizing influence now lacking in most of 
our education. Statistics compiled from 
courts all over our land bear out the fact 
that irreligion is the greatest contributing 
factor to our lawlessness. For example, the 
Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of Nashville, Tenn., states that, 
of more than 8,000 young people who came 
to him to be tried, only forty-two had been 
pupils in a Sunday school. 

That religion is a stabilizing influence in 
the lives of our people is generally con- 
ceded, yet, fifty-two per cent of our popula- 
tion are without church affiliation and 
seventeen million children grow up without 
any religious training; twenty-two million 
of the youth do not attend church, and all 
our national church offerings are only one 
eighth of what is spent for the nation’s 
liquor bill! 

Today many civic organizations are trying 
to find a solution to remedy these condi- 
tions. The American Legion, for example, 
just recently entered into an advertising 
campaign, calling upon parents to wake up 
and teach their children religion for a better 
community. They say, “Religion means: 
Reverence, Obedience, and Order,” and “Ir- 
religion means: Chaos, Crime, and Social 
Collapse.” 

Our country’s records prove that educat- 
ing the mind alone does not change the 
evil and sinful habits of man. There is but 
one means to change the heart, and that is 
through the knowledge of God’s Word. 
From its very beginning The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod has recognized 
this truth that only through the teaching 
of God’s Word can man be changed, and 
for that reason established Christian schools, 
Sunday schools, Bible classes, and other 
agencies whereby the Word of God can be 
taught in a systematic way. 

At the beginning of our Synod almost all 
children received a Christian education and 
training; today we find only about twenty- 
eight per cent of the children of our 
churches enrolled in a Christian day school. 
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Synod at the last convention resolved to 
make an earnest effort to increase the en- 
rollment to fifty per cent in the next twenty- 
five years. Let us therefore assist Synod, 
not only in achieving this goal, but in pro- 
moting all educational agencies of our 
Church by seizing upon every opportunity to 
speak a good word, by being quick to de- 
fend the Church’s educational agencies when 
we hear them assailed, especially in daily 
contacts. What an opportunity do not our 
pastors have to preach earnest and con- 
vincing sermons to their congregations, also 
in addressing women’s groups, especially 
the mothers at our ladies’ aids, and young 
people’s groups. In the laity’s mind lies 
the life germ which can put action into our 
crusade to expand Christian education. The 
laity must be taught to desire these educa- 
tional agencies and in turn must carry on 
our crusade among their daily contacts. 

Let us pray and ask God for His bless- 
ings, let us work while it is day and speak 
Christian education wherever and whenever 
an opportunity presents itself. 

In order that the L.E.A. can function 
properly and carry out its aims, it is nec- 
essary that all pay their membership dues 
promptly. If your membership lapses, your 
subscription to LurHeran Epucation will 
also lapse. It is therefore imperative that 
the dues are paid before your membership 
expires. 

It is also very important that every mem- 
ber who changes his address notify our 
financial secretary, Prof. Lange, and Con- 
cordia Publishing House at once. Many of 
the sad disappointments in not receiving 
LuTHERAN EpvucatTion and the publications 
of the L. E. A. can thus be avoided. 

Let each one of us make an earnest effort 
to gain at least one new member in the new 
year. We have enlisted a large number of 
teachers, but even there we should have 
many more, and when we think of the com- 
paratively small number of pastors and lay- 
men on our membership roster, there is 
much work to be done to gain them. 

The Executive Board also wishes to en- 
courage the formation of local L.E. A. 
chapters. They can become a real asset 
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to our organization. Much, however, de- 
pends on the initiative of the individual 
members of these chapters. 

The strength of the L. E. A. does not lie 
in the activities of the officers and the 
Executive Board of the Association. It lies 
rather in the leadership and activities of 
the individual member. The officers are 
your servants, and they are willing to do 
their part, but we must have your help, 
your suggestions, and your council. You 
must do your part in your local church and 
in the community in which you reside. 

The current teacher-shortage problem is 
not a direct problem of the L.E.A., but 
nevertheless let us assist in alleviating the 
shortage of about two hundred teachers in 
our Synod by personal solicitation of gifted 
Christian students. 
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In conclusion, let us pledge ourselves 
again to the following principles: 

1. That we stand for faithful adherence 
to God’s directives for Christian education; 

2. That we stand for the Biblical prin- 
ciple that the home is the basic agency of 
Christian education; and 

8. That we stand for the Biblical prin- 
ciple that the Church has responsibilities 
for effective Christian education and train- 
ing which includes a program that reaches 
from infancy to adulthood. 

Therefore, with firm faith and confidence 
in God’s continued blessings, we rededicate 
our organization and ourselves to the pro- 
motion of Christian education, so that many 
more blood-bought souls can be gained for 
the Church and for Christ. 

ALvIN R. RoscHKE 


CrusapE Acainst Comics, — Following the example of Indianapolis, Rich- 


mond, Ind., has taken up the crusade against immoral comic books and has 
banned 30 of them from newsstand sale. Richmond has a Citizens’ Committee 
formed after a wave of protest, and the chairman of the committee is Rev. 
O. B. Noren, president of the Ministerial Association. “This is not the end of 
the work,” said Mr. Noren. “We will continue to study and make surveys of 
comic books on our newsstands. Another meeting will be held in a month, so 
that we may report our findings. In the meantime we urge parents to co- 
operate by seeing that their children are supplied with more educational and 
worth-while reading material in place of comic books or other literature that is 
unfit for them.” — Lutheran Standard (July 3, 1948), p. 2. 


Our Contributors 


H. W. Gocxet, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary, Board for Missions in North and 
South America, and Editor of Today. 


A. G. Huxcut, professor of Religion and 
Social Science and Dean of College Stu- 
dents, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, III. 


Arrour L. Miter, Executive Secretary, 
Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Martin P. Simon, pastor; editor of The 
Christian Parent, Highland, Il). 


ErpMan W. Frenx, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, Joliet, Ill. 


W. F. Wo.srecut, professor of Social Sci- 
ences, Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr. 


Epwin E. Zietske, principal of Trinity Lu- 
theran School, Rochester, Minn., and 
member of the editorial staff. 


Hersert D. BRUENING, teacher and Direc- 
tor of Music, Church of St. Luke, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Assistant Editor of Music 
Department of this journal. 
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GRADUATES 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
The following lists the names of the 1948 
graduates of our two teachers colleges and 
indicates the localities to which they have 
been assigned. 


SEWARD 
DrcrREE CANDIDATES 
Men 

Brommer, Gerald __-.. _ No. Hollywood, Calif. 
nranzenyueuavern Qe Omaha, Nebr. 
Frese, Ralph _....__=__- = Arapahoe, Nebr. 
Gummelt, Elwyn —___-----.--— _ Houston, Tex. 
KopieAarony, 2 ee eee Chester, pall: 
Ohimann; Karl == es Woodland, Calif. 
Schmidt; Luther 0 — Paducah, ‘Ky. 

Women 
Bruhn, Gertrude -_---.-... _. Rockwell City, Iowa 
Schlichting Lois _____... Ogallala, Nebr. 
Schulze, Mardell __.__..._._. Fort Dodge, Iowa 


DieLoMa CANDIDATES 


Fickenscher, Marie _________. Sacramento, Calif. 
Kaeding, Lorraine Oberlin, Kans. 
Kaiser, Phyllis West Point, Nebr. 
Krenz, Vera Mae __.__.___... Yankton, S. Dak. 
Peterson) Myra. Columbus, Nebr. 


RIVER FOREST 
Four-YEAR DreLomMas 


Men 


Bierwagen, Bernhard 
Bittner, Eldor 
Block, Rudolf 2 = ee 
Breihan, Robert ____...__m... Kirkwood, Mo. 
Glaess, Herman __.____._.._. Detroit, Mich. 
Gotsch, Herbert __. ._. Pasadena, Calif. 
Gras, Alfred ______ .....__. Seward, Nebr. 
Hansen, Richard __ 
Kinas, Harold 
Klinck, Robert __ 


Detroit, Mich. 
_.___—.._ North Platte, Nebr. 
New York, N.Y. 


Knauft, Theodore — Chicago, Ti: 
Krafft, Arthur __. Milwaukee, Wis. 
UChr Wayne. ison 22 ee Dallas, Tex 
Middeldorf, Carl ____ Sandy, Oreg 
Mueller, Martin __ Houston, Tex. 
ING MEY ed Joe oo es oS __. Kankakee, Il. 
Rutz, Arthur) 2 _.... Festus, Mo. 
Schmaedeke, Walter Homewood, Ill. 
Streufert, Victor _.__.._... To continue study 


Trusheim, Edwin ___ 
Walleskey;; Romany i225 Antigo, Wis. 
Lorenz, Donald, 1947 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Weber, Eugene, 1947 __..__._- _. Mankato, Minn. 


_.. River Forest, Tl. 


Women 


Alt, Margaret _._..._.mmmmmSeward, Nebr. 
Koenig, Jayne ___. .. Cleveland, Ohio 
Koepsell, Esther __. Hastings, Nebr. 
Schwich, Thea St. Louis, Mo. 
Streufert, Selma __.......__..._.m. No assignment 
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THREE-YEAR CERTIFICATES 


Men 
Riemer, Norman __..______________. Racine, Wis. 
Women 
Anderson, Muriel = Denver, Colo. 
Boettcher, Loretta —____-___ ___ No assignment 
Brehm, Eunice —____ ____ Sheboygan, Wis. 
Clausinge.(Carol = 2 ____. Bridgman, Mich. 
Daniel, Elaine ______________. Kingston, N.Y. 
Erdman, Dorothy __...__-__»---»---«~« Fulda, Minn. 
Hartwig, Eleanor =o = Fargo, N. Dak. 
Heidemann, Velma __________. St. Charles, Mo. 
Junas; “hiner 2 eee Warren, Ohio 
Kaste, Margaret __._____ __.. Des Plaines, Ill. 
Kretzmann, Esther _____._._________ Chicago, Tl. 
Neuhaus, Mildred ______ __.. Englewood, Colo. 
Peck; Evelyn: = _ River Forest, Il. 
Piotkowski, Ethel ______.___________ Chicago, Tl. 
Rabey, Viola _._.__________._ No assignment 
Schultz; (Wanda® 2.2 == _._. Alhambra, Calif. 
Seifert, Norma _____-_ ___. Santa Monica, Calif. 
Shoemaker, Paula __________.__ Omaha, Nebr. 
Volzs-Bertiita 2225 = = Danville, Il. 
Weber, Audrey _____-__ __. Clintonville, Wis. 
Wendelin, Audrey ______.____. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
CONCORDIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


The 1948 nine-week summer session of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
was eminently successful. The total en- 
rollment, including 19 who attended the 
workshop in visual aids in religious educa- 
tion, was 186. The session was again con- 
ducted in three integrated three-week ses- 
sions from June 1 to July 30. 

Nineteen States and Canada were repre- 
sented in the student body. All but one of 
the forty-five courses had sufficient registra- 
tions to be taught. 

Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer directed the sum- 
mer school chorus, which was reorganized 
when new enrollees arrived. The chorus 
presented two concerts, one on June 17 and 
the second on July 8, a rendition of Bach’s 
cantata “God’s Time Is the Best Hime.” 
Other lyceum highlights were the appear- 
ance of Earle Spicer, a nationally known 
singer of ballads and folk songs, and the 
lecture by Prof. O. C. Rupprecht on “Sur- 
prises in Song,” a discussion of the Lutheran 
chorale. 

The training school again conducted a 
six-week vacation Bible school and thereby 
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gave opportunity to thirty-seven students to 
practice-teach and to forty-five students to 
attend observation classes. The enrollment 
in the vacation Bible school was 110. 

In the meeting of the board of governors 
of the Concordia College Association held 
on July 13, President Frank Mueller of Lin- 
coln reported that a list of 186 congrega- 
tional representatives in Nebraska and 
Colorado had been compiled. By means of 
periodic mailings and meetings, these men 
are kept informed regarding the develop- 
ment of the Concordia in their midst. The 
association supplies funds for the publicity 
program of the school and for special pro- 
jects, e.g., band instruments and_ type- 
writers for class use. 

While the summer session was in progress, 
President A. O. Fuerbringer participated in 
a series of theological seminars at Bad Boll, 
Germany. He reported that he and his 
fellow lecturers were impressed with the 
high level of scholarship which the German 
professors and pastors had attained. Before 
his return early in September, President 
Fuerbringer planned to visit in Switzerland, 
Italy, Holland, Sweden, and England. 

The following teachers in service received 
the degree of B.S. in Education during the 
summer. They were recognized in the clos- 
ing exercises on July 29. 

Edgar Aufdemberge, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Walter Baden, Altamont, I].; Elmer Becker, 
Lombard, Ill; Le Roy Blank, Kimball, 
Nebr.; Kenneth Degitz, Seward, Nebr.; 
Oscar E. Firnhaber, Edwardsville, Ill.; Carl 
Freudenberg, Canton, Kans.; Paula Herpols- 
heimer, Detroit, Mich.; Emil A. Marty, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Lois Meyer, York, Nebr.; Otto 
Meyerhoff, Battle Creek, Nebr.; Henry 
Osthoff, Houston, Tex.; Willard Rathe, 
Mount Clemens, Mich.; Vernon Ruhter, 
Addison, Ill.; John Siemers, Norfolk, Nebr.; 
Paul Stohlmann, Lenox, Mich.; Roland Syl- 
wester, Berkeley, Calif. H.F. Wrrinc 


A SUMMER 
AT RIVER FOREST, 1948 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
was privileged to serve a variety of needs 
in its program of teacher training. A total 
of 444 people were served —303 for the 
entire six weeks, and 141, in addition, at- 
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tended the workshop. Forty-eight men and 
thirty-six women students regularly enrolled 
at River Forest during the year were able 
to advance the time of their graduation by 
taking summer courses. Fifty-seven male 
teachers and fifty-four women teachers took 
courses designed to make them more com- 
petent in their service to the Church. Thir- 
teen graduates of preparatory schools who 
have interrupted their preparation for the 
ministry temporarily to serve Synod for a 
year as teachers took education courses to 
make them more proficient in their work. 
Forty-four church workers who have had 
no previous college training and fifteen who 
had one or more years of college work took 
courses that would give them the funda- 
mentals of teaching so that they could help 
solve the vexing problem of the teacher 
shortage temporarily. Another group of 
twenty-six consists of such as served as 
“emergency teachers” one or more years 
and who are this summer continuing their 
studies. The remainder consists largely of 
public school teachers who are planning to 
teach in Lutheran schools or such as are 
working for credit to renew their teachers’ 
certificates. 

Following is the geographic distribution 
of these students: 


Minois = 96 ‘Ohio = = 1 
Wisconsin... 41) New tYork) 2 07 
Michigans <=“ 340 Texas. 7 
Missouri _....._... 25 North Dakota _. 6 
Minnesota ~_._.. 18 California —____ 4 
Towa ee 16 “Canadas ee ea 
Indiana \.2 = _ 13 South Dakota... 3 
Two each from: Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 


Kansas, North Carolina, and Arkansas 


One each from: Washington, West Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Idaho, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Nebraska 


We are happy to announce that 23 grad- 
uates received their diplomas on August 5 
and will therefore be ready to serve the 
Church as graduate teachers. The list fol- 
lows. : 

Students receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education: 


Albers, Harold E. 
*Alt, Margaret 
Dieckhoff, Edwin H. 
Dierks, Werner E. 
Dueker, Harriet 
Heimsoth, Erwin E. 
Kalthoff, Ernest H. 
Klammer, Theodore P. 
Knuth, Harold 
*Koepsell, Esther L. 
Lietke, Edward C. 
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Lindemann, Edward Milan 
Lorenz, Raymond P 
Mroch, Herbert P. 
Pohlmann, Lawrence H. 
Rush, Lester C. 
*Schmaedeke, Walter J. 
Schmiege, F.C. 

*Streufert, Selma Ida 
Teske, Herman W. 
*Valleskey, Roman C. 


Students receiving the Three-Year Teach- 
er-Training Diploma: 


Herman, Mildred L. 
*Seifert, Norma Emily 


* Graduates appearing also in the composite 
list of River Forest graduates of 1948. 

The summer school of 1948 stands out as 
a service institution also because of the 
workshops that were offered this year. Here 
church workers had the opportunity to keep 
abreast with the most recent and also the 
most significant advances in education. In 
the Visual Aids Workshop conducted by 
Mr. A. L. Amt and Mr. Melvin Schlake one 
could inspect and operate a considerable 
number of visual aids and get expert advice 
on each. One could inspect materials 
available, or find out where they are ob- 
tained; one could participate in discussions 
on teaching by means of visual aids; one 
could learn to run the machine. 

In the field of secondary education, a 
group under the able leadership of Prof. 
Carl S. Meyer worked diligently to move 
toward a completed curriculum in religion 
for high school students. 

For the first time we were able to offer 
a workshop in counseling, especially directed 
to principals of elementary schools. Prof. 
Alfred Schmieding ably demonstrated the 
importance of this phase of the teacher’s 
work by lectures and discussions led by 
himself and experienced leaders in the field. 

Teachers of kindergarten and primary 
grades received much encouragement and 
help in their work in a workshop conducted 
by Miss Morella Mensing and her associates 
arranged especially for this grade level. 
An outstanding feature of this workshop 
was the “shop” where teachers actually 
learned to make handwork which later they 
would use in teaching. 

Mr. William A. Kramer of the Board for 
Parish Education conducted a workshop for 
teachers of one-room schools. He and his 
helpers had gathered considerable informa- 
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tion concerning the problems which teachers 
of one-room schools face. On the basis of 
these problems a number of committees 
worked out proposed practices which were 
then discussed by the group. We look to 
the publication of this material. 

Another “first” among the workshops was 
the one on manual arts conducted by Mr. 
Edw. W. Haack and a number of capable 
assistants. So intriguing was the work that 
most people who sauntered into the room 
stayed to participate. It was not uncommon 
to see women at the power tools or men at 
the most delicate fancywork. But whatever 
the activity, it was correlated with school- 
work. 

In the Adult Education Workshop the 
enthusiasm of the buoyant leader, the Rev. 
Oscar Feucht, seemed contagious. Of all 
the participants, there was probably no one 
who left without information, inspiration, 
and determination to do for adults more 
than he had ever done before, and with the 
confidence that Bible study can be a success 
in every parish. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATOR 
HONORED BY VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


On June 20, 1948, Valparaiso University 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Education on August C. Stellhorn, Synod’s 
Secretary of Schools since 1921. 

Doctor Stellhorn was graduated from the 
Lutheran Teachers’ Seminary at Addison, 
Ill., in 1908 and has now completed forty 
years of service in the Church. 

His first charge was the Lutheran school 
at Red Bud, IIl., where he taught the four 
upper grades from 1908 to 1911. From 
1911 to 1918 he taught in St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran School, Indianapolis, Ind. In 1918 
the Central District chose him as the first 
incumbent of its newly established office of 
District Superintendent of Schools. Three 
years later the General School Board of 
Synod called him as full-time Secretary of 
Schools for the entire Missouri Synod, in 
which position he still serves today. 

Doctor Stellhorn’s varied activities, espe- 
cially in behalf of parish schools, include 
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many literary contributions. Beginning with 
the revision of the Bobbs-Merrill Readers, 
for many years the basic readers in per- 
haps most of our schools, he is the co- 
author of the Elementary Bible History and 
the first Music Reader for Lutheran Schools. 
He compiled the Advanced Bible History 
and wrote a number of manuals for part- 
time agencies used by the Church. He was 
the editor of News Service for the entire 
23 years of its existence until it was changed 
to the present Parish Education, the current 
issue of which brings a more extensive 
biographical sketch of Doctor Stellhorn. 
Last, but not least, Doctor Stellhorn has 
made frequent contributions to LurHeran 
Epucation, beginning at the time when it 
was still published as Evangelisch-Lutho- 
risches Schulblatt and later as Lutheran 
School Journal. 

The honor accorded Doctor Stellhorn by 
Valparaiso University is a well-deserved 
recognition of his work in behalf of Chris- 
tian education, particularly that of promot- 
ing Lutheran parish schools for more than 
a quarter century. 

The editors and the entire staff of Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTIOoN join the many friends 
of Doctor Stellhorn in extending hearty con- 
gratulations and sincere wishes for the 
Lord’s continued blessings for years to 
come. 


THE L. EK. A. CONVENTION 


To receive an impression is one mat- 
ter, to communicate it is another. Im- 
pressions, seemingly, are rehearsed by the 
mind, either consciously or unconsciously. 
This may account, in part, for the difficulty 
to crystallize and to translate an exact re- 
action into words. 

The L. E. A., assembled in convention on 
July 6 and 7 at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, had the marks typical of pro- 
fessional groups scheduled for such an oc- 
casion. No person had “an ax to grind,” 
a candidate to propose, or a strategical 
power maneuver to perform. The men in 
charge proceeded to do a task outlined in 
the objectives for which the organization 
had been called into existence. 

The discussions in the two-day session 
were characterized by the freedom and 
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candid expression of thought directed to 
focusing attention on problems and needs in 
order to arrive at either a practical or a 
theoretical solution. 

The select devotional exercises conducted 
at the beginning of each session always 
enhanced the spiritual tone of the assembly. 
Professor Carl S. Meyer and Dr. A. V. 
Maurer were on hand to supply comprehen- 
sive portraits of the men on the program. 

The Fifth Yearbook, The Christian Family 
in the Modern World, edited by Professor 
Walter F. Wolbrecht, was reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Theodore Kuehnert. He presented a 
critical analysis of the production. Dele- 
gates and guests added their comments to 
this timely and valuable publication of the 
L.E. A. 

Brief comments on the program are in 
order. “The Family as the Matrix of Reli- 
gious Ideas, Ideals, Attitudes, and Practices,” 
by Walter F. Wolbrecht, was a comprehen- 
sive presentation spoken with the voice 
of authority. “Critical Areas in Christian 
Education,” presented by Arthur L. Miller, 
abounded in breadth and depth of thought, 
and was expounded with dynamic convic- 
tion. “The Pattern of Tomorrow’s Educa- 
tion,” by Walter Goetsch, was a clear and 
pointed exposition of an educator. “Home- 
School Relations,” delivered by Martin P. 
Simon, although non-technical in scope, 
covered many aspects of this topic in a 
concrete way. 

The writer was also definitely impressed 
with the standard set by the sectional con- 
ferences. The material presented by Pro- 
fessor A. F. Schmieding on the subject 
“Parent-Child Relationship in the Christian 
Home” revealed the qualities of a scholarly 
research worker whose findings must re- 
ceive wider publication. “Sex Education 
in the Lutheran High School,” by E. F. 
Sagehorn, gave definite’ evidence that we 
have guidance men who can deal and who 
have dealt successfully with this problem. 
The writer was in a position to observe only 
the two contributions in the sectional con- 
ferences. According to a cross section of 
opinions expressed by those present, “Mar- 
riagé Adjustments and Maladjustments,” by 
O. A. Geiseman, and “The Family Life 
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Education in the Lutheran Elementary 
School,” were carried out in a similar vein. 

In order to describe the fellowship ban- 
quet adequately, one would have to em- 
ploy adjectives and adverbs in the superla- 
tive degree. Suffice it to say that it had 
all the manifestations conducive to an en- 
joyable evening. Dr. Waldemar Link, Chi- 
cago, directed the program. Fred Strieter 
of Davenport, Iowa, keynoted the affair 
with stimulating thoughts for the educator. 
The unique entertainment feature was 
enacted and supplied by Student William 
Kniffel, “King of Jesters.” 

Again let it be said that the convention 
was a valuable asset to the organization 
and to those who attended it. 


Martin J. MAEnR 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


When Synod resolved at the Centennial 
Convention in 1947 that the Educational 
Conference, composed of District Super- 
intendents and Directors of Education, and 
representatives of our teachers’ colleges, 
seminaries, the Board for Parish Education, 
District Boards of Education, the President’s 
Office, and other leaders of Christian educa- 
tion, should henceforth meet in annual con- 
vention, it gave voice to the conviction that 
the work of Christian education is highly 
important and that it needs careful con- 
sideration and active promotion by all who 
are charged with its execution. 

Accordingly, about 75 delegates and visi- 
tors, representing 27 synodical Districts, 
were assembled for intensive work at Con- 
cordia Teachers College in River Forest, 
Ill., on July 8 and 9 under the able chair- 
manship of the Rev. C. T. Spitz, member 
of Synod’s Board for Parish Education. 
A carefully prepared agenda was placed be- 
fore the conference at the opening session 
by Mr. A. L. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
the Board for Parish Education. 

The keynote of the convention was 
sounded in the opening address by the Rev. 
Ed. A. Krause when he asked on the basis 
of 2 Sam. 18:24-35: “Is the young man, 
the young girl, safe? Are the children of 
God safe? Are the people of God safe?” 

Others who conducted appropriate open- 
ing devotions were: Rev. Gerhardt C. 
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Michael, Prof. Mark J. Steege, Rev. R. A. 
Hingst. 

All addresses, reports, essays, and con- 
tributions from the floor were extremely 
broad in scope, yet uniform in treating the 
vast field of Christian education systemati- 
cally and orderly, with the single aim of 
“teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you” (Matt. 
28:20). 

A comprehensive area was covered in the 
two-day convention. The following major 
topics were presented in scholarly fashion 
by various speakers, and they were sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of an alert assembly: 

1. “Separation of Church and State” 

(A paper prepared by the Rev. A. C. 
Mueller and read by Rev. H. Koppel- 
mann) 
2. “Reaching Our Goal in School Enroll- 
ment” 
a. A Suggested Program for District 
Boards of Education 
(Arthur L. Miller) 
b. Report on Survey of School Costs 
in Congregations with Less than 
300 Communicants 
(Dr. A. C. Stellhorn) 
c. Improvement and Expansion of Our 
One-Room Schools 
(Wm. A. Kramer) 
8. “District Implementation of the Bible 
Study Program” 
a. Southern District — Rev. J. P. Uhlig 
b. Texas District — Rev. Max Studt- 
mann 
c. Southeastern District — Rev. R. 
Lineberger 
d. Kansas District — Rev. George 
Kettner 
4. “The Saturday School” — Rev. O. F. 
Hinrichs 
5. “The Program of Evangelism in the 
Sunday School” — Rev. R. C. Rein 
6. “Lutheran Education Week, 1948, and 
Plans for the Future” — Arthur L. 
Miller 


A rare combination of scholarship, keen 
insight, ripe judgment, and able presenta- 
tion was displayed on the evening of July 8 
when Rev. Gerhardt C. Michael and the 
Drs. A. G. Merkens, Eric Malte, and A. G. 
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Huegli held forth on “A Manifesto by Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United,” in 
a symposium, with Prof. Arthur C. Repp as 
moderator. The discussion showed that the 
work of the Church and of Christian educa- 
tion is, indeed, beset with many dangers 
and secularizing influences, but also that 
God has given our Church consecrated 
leaders, men of vision and of deep religious 
convictions who have the courage of their 
convictions. 

The discussions at the conference showed 
clearly that there is an unprecedented 
awakening in our Church to the imperative 
need for Christian education on all age 
levels and through all agencies for Chris- 
tian education which the church has at its 
disposal. 

Synod has set as its goal to enroll at 
least 50 per cent of its children in Lu- 
theran elementary schools by the year 1972. 
This will mean that our present number of 
schools and our school facilities must be 
nearly doubled. The Catholic Church 
claims to have 65 per cent of its children 
in Catholic elementary schools now. Our 
Executive Secretary of the Board for Parish 
Education laid heavy emphasis on this point 
when he said: “Let’s have action instead of 
high-sounding resolutions.” 

The discussion on the Bible Study Pro- 
gram was introduced with the welcome in- 
formation that “Bible study is sweeping 
Synod like wildfire.” The Saturday school 
is apparently receiving renewed impetus, 
especially since efforts are at work in vari- 
ous parts of our country to curtail the rights 
of parents and the Church to enroll chil- 
dren in released-time classes. The great 
mission possibilities of other part-time agen- 
cies, such as the vacation Bible school and 
the Sunday school were again stressed. 
The conference listened with keen interest 
and with a great deal of anticipation to the 
brief report by Rev. H. W. Gockel concern- 
ing the development of the program of the 
Sunday School by Mail. This program is to 
be launched in fall, and it may, under God’s 
blessing, become an important factor in 
child evangelism and in the teaching of 
children who can be reached only by mail. 

Conference attendance and discussion is 
one thing, but the real test for promoting 
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Christian education lies in the fact that all 
return to their homes and begin at once to 
carry impressions and resolutions into effect. 
Nor is it sufficient to promote only on 
synodical and District levels. The actual 
work of teaching and training our children 
is done in the classroom and in the home 
through personal contact, and the guidance 
of our young people and adults is, in the 
final analysis, carried out in the home con- 
gregation. This matter of Christian educa- 
tion is therefore the business of every one 
of us in all of our respective fields and posi- 
tions of labor. Only if each one in the 
station where God has placed him and with 
the gifts with which he has been endowed 
pursues his God-given directives for Chris- 
tian education conscientiously can we hope 
to carry out the work effectively. 

Prof. Arthur C. Repp said very appropri- 
ately at the closing service of the confer- 
ence: “Go, and the Lord be with you. 
Go, and teach. Teach to live. Teach to 
serve. Let us always remember that mere 
agencies must not become obstacles to the 
task of winning souls.” A. H. KraMEr 


RETIRED FROM PRESIDENCY 


At the close of the school year Doctor 
Henry Studtmann announced his resigna- 
tion from the presidency of Concordia Col- 
lege, Austin, Tex. 

In 1926, when The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod founded Concordia, Doctor 
Studtmann was called from a pastorate at 
Riesel, Tex., to serve as president of the 
school. Bringing to Concordia the same 
vision, resiliency of mind, and progressive 
spirit which had characterized his pastorates 
in Beloit, Wis., Jennings and Crowley, La., 
and Riesel, Tex., as well as his term of of- 
fice as president of the Texas District, Doc- 
tor Studtmann, under God, guided the 
destiny of Concordia during the school’s 
formative years. ; 

His administration witnessed the growth 
of enrollment from twenty-nine to eighty- 
six students. During his term of office 
Kilian Hall, the Science Building, two 
residences, and the Memorial Physical Edu- 
cation Building were erected. Too, during 
his last year as administrative head of the 
institution he was permitted to announce 
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the receipt of the Hirschi gift of $75,000 
for the erection of the Hirschi Memorial 
Library. 

At the 1948 commencement exercises the 
Rev. Oliver Harms, Chairman of the Board 
of Control, conferred on Doctor Studtmann 
the title of President Emeritus and an- 
nounced that Doctor Studtmann would con- 
tinue to serve as a member of the faculty. 


ANGLICANS SEEK TO RETAIN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Under the new education bill [in Eng- 
land], hundreds of schools controlled mainly 
by the Anglican Church, most of them in 
country districts, will within the next six 
months pass into control of the state. The 
church will reconstruct others at its own 
expense to conform with modern standards, 
and thus retain control. Still others will be 
aided by the state but will continue to en- 
joy a measure of Anglican control. In some 
areas considerable money is being sought 
by the church so that it may retain control 
over the schools, most of which offer in- 
struction only for the elementary grades. 

The Christian Century 
(June 30, 1948), p. 658 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON FAMILY LIFE 


In the early part of May nearly 100 dele- 
gates from every State in the Union and 
from 80 foreign countries attended the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The careful preparation for 
this conference caused this meeting to be 
eminently successful. A brief but interest- 
ing account was given by Dr. G. E. Lenski 
in the Lutheran Standard of June 12, 1948, 
from which we present some observations. 

The seriousness with which conditions 
threatening the stability of the modern 
family are faced by the experts and spe- 
cialists attending this meeting is evidence 
of a growing concern for our basic social 
institution. Even though, as Dr. Lenski ob- 
serves, the influence of religion in the family 
did not receive its due attention, he con- 
sidered the conference eminently worth 
while. 

The depressing influence of the present 
housing shortage on family life caused the 
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conference to urge that action on the pend- 
ing legislation to solve this vexing problem 
be expedited and not delayed by extended 
debate in Congress. 

The existing divorce laws, most of which 
were declared “thoroughly bad,” are viewed 
with alarm as threatening the stability of 
the home. The conference is of the opinion 
that the day should not be too far in the 
future when easy divorce, divorce by col- 
lusion, remarriage the day after divorce, 
and the Reno-run-around will be disap- 
proved and abandoned practices in our 
country. 

To prevent the shipwreck of so appalling 
a number of marriages in America today, 
marriage counseling was encouraged. Judge 
Paul W. Alexander of Domestic Relations 
and Juvenile Court in Toledo, Ohio, sharply 
criticized the churches on their neglect of 
this needed service when he said: 

“I have officiated as a judge at the 
funeral rites of no less than 20,000 defunct 
marriages ending in divorce. When these 
divorce suits were entered, we inquired as 
to the church membership of the contest- 
ants. Whenever possible, we notified the 
priest or the minister of the church to which 
these individuals belonged, inviting his 
counsel and help. In more than half the 
cases these clergymen never did anything 
and never bothered to answer.” 

On this point Dr. Lenski comments: 

“We didn’t like Judge Alexander’s sweep- 
ing charge that most of the clergy are not 
‘doing anything about it’ when notified that 
members of theirs are in domestic trouble, 
and that their case is already in court. We 
think this charge too severe. We believe 
that most Lutheran pastors do respond to 
calls of that sort, and that most of them are 
on the job even before they are called. 
Even so, we do agree with the judge that 
more counseling is in order. As for those 
who get the call and who don’t answer, if 
the shoe fits them, let them put it on.” 


INTEREST IN CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS 
Pleas for the establishment of Christian 
day schools are not confined to Lutheran 
circles. Latest group to advocate them 
is the National Association of Evangelicals 
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(a Fundamentalist Protestant group). Dr. 
James De Forest Murch, editor of United 
Evangelical Action, the association’s official 
publication, told the annual convention of 
the association that the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Champaign, Ill., case was “a 
challenge to all Christian Americans to build 
Christian day schools and guarantee the 
perpetuation of those principles which have 
made America great in the past and without 
which she is doomed to destruction.” The 
association learned that the executive sec- 
retary of its National Association of Chris- 
tian Schools is getting more applications for 
advice and aid in the development of ele- 
mentary Christian schools than his staff can 
adequately handle. Lutheran Standard 
(June 19, 1948), p. 10 


CATHOLIC STATISTICS 


The new Catholic Directory (New York. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons) is just out. A quick 
look at its valuable “General Summary” re- 
veals that the Catholic population of the 
U.S. stands at 26,075,697 (as against last 
year’s 25,268,173) and that there were 
115,214 converts (compared with the 
100,628 of last year). There are 41,747 
priests (an increase of 1,277), 7,335 brothers 
(an increase of 397) and 141,083 nuns (an 
increase of 520). Of these, 6,779 priests, 
8,445 brothers, and 79,952 nuns are engaged 
in teaching. The number of lay teachers 
in Catholic schools is put at 11,896 (1,302 
more than a year ago). Enrollments in 
Catholic schools have again increased — 
220,226 in colleges and universities (a rise 
of 45,106), 506,397 in high schools (a rise 
of only 3,430) and 2,268,840 in elementary 
schools (a rise of 82,275). It is estimated 
that a total of 4,138,695 Catholic youths are 
under Catholic instruction, including 1,078,- 
436 enrolled in special religious instruction 
classes. How many of these will be affected 
by the consequences of the Supreme Court 
decision on “released time” it is hard to say. 


America (July 10, 1948), p. 321 


CATHOLIC 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
According to a survey made by the Busi- 


ness and Industry Foundation of St. Joseph’s 
College, a Reman Catholic institution at 
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Collegeville, Ind., that church will spend a 
thousand million dollars a year for the next 
ten years on a building program in the U. S. 
It has 1,534 building projects pending, for 
grade schools, high schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, churches, convents, rectories, and 
recreational centers. The average cost of 
these buildings, says the survey, will range 
from $1,168,237 for a new _ hospital, 
$535,877 for a new college building, down 
to $35,509 for a new rectory (parsonage). 
— (A thousand million dollars a year! That 
is a lot of money. It dwarfs all that all 
the churches together are doing for the 
rehabilitation of all the countries of Europe. 


Lutheran Standard 
(July 17, 1948), p.2 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The Committee on Allocating C.T.C. 
Funds for Scholarly Research is giving con- 
sideration to research projects that might re- 
ceive support from this fund. 

The Committee herewith invites sugges- 
tions for possible research projects. 

Any suggestions that you have that will 
help the Committee in its work, or any 
specific research projects that you would 
like to suggest to the Committee, should be 
addressed to the undersigned. 

ArtHour L. Miter, Secretary 
8558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Educational Conference 

The annual Educational Conference met 
at River Forest, July 8 and 9, 1948. Repre- 
sentatives from 27 District boards of educa- 
tion, the teachers colleges of Seward and 
River Forest, the theological seminaries at 
Springfield and St.Louis, the Board for 
Home Missions, and the Department of 
Publicity were in attendance. Particular 
emphasis was given the program of school 
expansion and the problem of separation of 
Church and State. Included in the latter 
discussion was a symposium on the “Prot- 
estant Manifesto.” The conference was 
under the chairmanship of Rev. C. Thos. 
Spitz. H. C. F. Roehl served as secretary. 
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Workshop on One-Room Schools 


Under the leadership of Mr. Wm. Kra- 
mer, the workshop on one-room schools was 
conducted at River Forest during the week 
of July 19-23. Twenty-five people were 
in attendance, each member participating 
in committees that considered specific prob- 
lems of the one-room Lutheran school. 
A detailed report of this workshop will be 
available this fall from Concordia Publish- 
ing House. This will offer guidance and 
assistance both to teachers now in one-room 
schools and to congregations contemplating 
establishing a one-room school. 


Superintendents of Lutheran Schools in the 
Current Issue of the “Educational Directory 
of the U.S. Office of Education” 


Previous issues of Part 2 of the Educa- 
tional Directory have given all county and 
city school officers and the superintendents 
of Catholic parochial schools. The current 
issue of this directory includes also the 
chairmen of all our District boards of edu- 
cation and the various Lutheran superin- 
tendents of schools. 


Saturday School Tract 


The Board for Parish Education has is- 
_ sued an attractive eight-page tract by Rev. 
O. F. Hinrichs, entitled “The Saturday 
School.” Pastors, teachers, and local boards 
of education will find in it helpful sugges- 
tions on how to set up and organize this 
part-time agency. Copies of the tract are 
available from the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation. 


“Studying His Word” 

A congregational manual for the Bible 
study program is now available. Within 
the 80 pages of this book, Rev. Oscar 
Feucht has outlined a program of con- 
structive action for all congregations, large 
and small, to implement the Bible study 
program. The 10 steps which the local 
church can take to achieve a Bible reading 
membership should challenge every con- 
gregation in this important matter. The 
book is definitely a “how book” telling how 
procedures that have been tested in actual 
congregational practice can be applied to 
help improve the Bible study situation in 
our Church, 
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Sunday School by Mail 


On October 3, 1948, the Lutheran Hour 
will launch the “Sunday School by Mail” 
program of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. This is a project of the Board 
for Missions of North and South America. 
The Board for Parish Education is provid- 
ing special materials for this program, and 
the Lutheran Hour is offering its facilities 
to advertise the program regularly. 

Through the “Sunday School by Mail” 
program we hope to reach children who are 
unable to attend Sunday school for one 
reason or another, mostly because of dis- 
tance, bad roads, or illness. The Church 
also hopes to reach many of the unchurched 
children of the nation who are thus far 
without any church affiliation and to win 
them for Christ. “Sunday School by Mail” 
merits the support of every congregation 
in Synod. 


Request for Selections for the 
“Concordia Treble Series” 


Two years ago, the Board for Parish 
Education appointed a special committee to 
help make available suitable selections for 
children’s choirs. At this writing, 13 num- 
bers have appeared under the general head- 
ing “Concordia Treble Series,” and 17 ad- 
ditional manuscripts will soon be published. 
The committee hopes to cover the entire 
church year and to have materials also for 
patriotic and other occasions. Christmas 
selections are available in sufficient number 
for the present. For all other occasions 
additional materials are desired. 

The committee solicits additional material 
and suggestions for its work. These should 
be sent to the secretary, Mr. Erwin Becker, 
4429 North Lavergne Ave., Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Of the 3,600,000 babies which will be 
born this year, 5 per cent will have some 
speech defects . . . and it is estimated that 
150,000 persons in the United States are 
victims of cleft palates. 

The Library of Congress contains 61,100 
reels of motion pictures and 274,000 sound 
recordings. 


There were approximately 2,000,000 mar- 
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riages and 450,000 divorces in the United 
States in 1947. 

The density of population in the United 
States has increased nearly 90 per cent since 
the beginning of the century. In 1900 there 
were 25.6 persons per square mile of land 
area in our country; by the time of the 
1940 census, there were 44.2 persons per 
square mile, and by the middle of last year 
there were 48.2. 

According to a Twentieth Century Fund 
report, there are about 245,000 elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States. 

More than 65,000 candidates, seeking ad- 
mission to 487 colleges and universities, 
took college-entrance _examination-board 
tests last year. This is a 42 per cent in- 
crease over 1946. (When the first tests 
were given in 1901, only 978 students took 
them. ) 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson of Cornell in 
The Diapason of March 1, 1948, referred 
to Dr. Matthew N. Lundquist of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, as “that 
master of unaccompanied contrapuntal 
music. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina 
ruled that segregation was not discrimina- 
tion when equal facilities are provided for 
both races. The court dismissed a suit 
brought by a Negro against a bus company 
for false arrest and thereby upheld State 
statutes which provide for segregation on 
common carriers. 

More than 15,000,000 of Germany’s 
66,000,000 inhabitants are homeless today. 
Of these, 11,500,000 fled or were expelled 
from the eastern part of the country, 
2,500,000 were bombed out or had to leave 
their homes for some other reasons, and 
1,000,000 were foreigners. 

Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, director of week- 
day religious education for the International 
Council of Religious Education, warned that 
shorter work weeks, and week-end holidays 
are seriously threatening the total Sunday 
programs of the Church. He believes that 
the Church must consider the sociological 
factors in planning its strategy for Christian 
education. Dr. Shaver said: “America has 
struck its tents and is once more on the 
march. Our people are traveling more and 
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more. Recreation has become big business 
and will challenge our best planning.” 

The Lutheran High School Association of 
Houston, Texas, has decided to purchase an 
8-acre tract for the sum of $17,000. This 
proposed high school site is about 10 min- 
utes from the downtown section. $200,000 
is the ultimate goal of the present campaign. 

Immanuel Lutheran School, Memphis, 
Tenn., organized a year ago, has been ac- 
credited by the State of Tennessee Board 
of Elementary Education. Last fall the 
school was opened with an enrollment of 
18 pupils in Grades 1 to 4 by Mr. Robert 
Sohn, a graduate of River Forest. 

After 14 years of service as United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker has resigned his position. He 
wrote President Truman that “along with 
too many other men the time has now 
come when I can no longer afford to 
remain in the Federal Government.” 
Dr. Studebaker’s salary was $10,000 a year. 
He had been superintendent of the public 
schools in Des Moines, Iowa, and has con- 
tributed to our educational literature, espe- 
cially in the field of arithmetic. Now at the 
age of 61, he will apparently devote him- 
self to the interests of a number of educa- 
tional publications of which he is editorial 
chairman. 

Emmaus Lutheran School in St. Louis re- 
ceived almost a full page of well-deserved 
publicity in the St. Louis Lutheran on its 
open-house program before the close of the 
last school year. The main feature of the 
program was a radio version of a Biblical 
narrative prepared by the pupils. This par- 
ticular one was the playback of the story 
of Ruth. Emmaus has a newly installed 
audio-aids setup provided at a total cost 
of $700, which includes an FM-standard 
radio, a record player, a tape recorder, and 
a public address system.. Mr. G. Herman 
Beck, the principal of Emmaus, is the en- 
thusiastic promoter of the Emmaus Radio 
Workshop — the ERW “station” on which 
his pupils “broadcast” the programs which 
they prepare. Mr. Beck is elated with the 
fine educational results which this equip- 
ment has brought to the school both for in- 
dividual and group guidance and in- 
struction. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. WisrAcHT 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, H. O. A. Keinath, Theo. Kuehnert, H. F. Werling. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE “MISSOURIAN.” By Wm. Dallmann, D.D. Milwaukee: Northwestern Publishing 
House. 24 pages. \ 

THE LUTHERAN LORD’S SUPPER IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. By Wm. Dall- 
mann, D.D. Milwaukee: Northwestern Publishing House, 1948. 57 pages. 


The former contains a sermon delivered by Dr. Dallmann on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial of Synod. Pastors, teachers, and laymen might well read it with profit. They will 
learn from it to appreciate the confessional heritage of the Missouri Synod more deeply. 

The purpose of the second booklet is to show the influence of the Lutheran Reformation 
on the Episcopal Church, especially in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The book 
contains a wealth of quotations supporting the author’s thesis. One could wish, however, 
that the matter were not an “open question” in the Episcopal Church (p.58), and that 
it were not possible to compile just as many quotations showing that the Lutheran influence 
has not been followed in many parts of that Church. 

The citation of sources could be more consistent and complete, and the proofreading 
might have been better. S. W. B. 


THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. A chart prepared by Frederick Ehnes, 25078 
84th Street, Long Island City, New York. 50 cents. 


This chart, 2422 inches, lists the kings of the divided kingdom in chronological order, 
indicating the period of each king’s reign and the number of years he reigned. The chart 
furthermore briefly designates the character of each king as “bad,” “good,” etc. It is 
accompanied by a three-page mimeographed résumé which very briefly sketches the char- 
acter and reign of each ruler. The chart may be posted in the classroom, and help pupils, 
especially in the upper grades, to get a fine, comprehensive overview of an interesting 
period of Biblical history. se 

EDUCATION 


SEEING THINGS TOGETHER. A Handbook on Home-School Relations in Christian 
Education. By Albert V. Maurer and Herbert H. Gross. Lutheran Education As- 
sociation. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 381 pages. 50 cents. 


It is perhaps a trite statement, on which all agree, that school and home must co-operate 
to make the training of the child successful. However, putting that principle into practice 
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is a matter which, generally speaking, falls woefully short of being realized. This pamphlet 
presents reports of practices in at least ten schools. These reports show a variety of prac- 
tices which schools have inaugurated with gratifying results. 

This publication deals with an area of training in which schools have been floundering 
and groping in the past. In many instances very little or nothing at all of any tangible and 
systematic procedure has been arranged by schools. Again, many teachers seem to be 
under the impression that co-operation of home and school is to function in but one direc- 
tion, namely, the home is to co-operate with the school. It is not realized that co-operation 
between two agencies must be a reciprocal matter: not only must parents try to work 
together with the teacher, but the school must also make a conscious effort to get an 
insight into the conditions of the home and try to offer needed help. 

This pamphlet, published under the auspices of the Lutheran Education Association, 
is highly recommended for careful study by every teacher and for discussion by faculties 
and teachers’ conferences in order to supply an increasingly felt need in the field of edu- 
cation today. TK) 


I WANT TO BE LIKE STALIN. From the Russian Text on Pedagogy by B. P. Yesipov 
and N. K. Goncharov. Translated by George S$. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge, with 
an Introduction by George S. Counts. New York: The John Day Company, 1947. 
150 pages. $2.00. 


This book shows the techniques used in the training of Russian youth to embrace Com- 
munism and to follow their leaders. It is the basic text approved by the Ministry of 
Education in Soviet Russia to be used in the training of teachers. 

If you want to know how Russian children are indoctrinated to regard Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin as their own and mankind’s greatest benefactors, you must read this book. 
You will find that Russian education is not ignoring some sound educational principles nor 
disregarding moral conduct; but all of this becomes the means to an end, namely, devotion 
to the Motherland and its cause, and unquestioned confidence in its leaders. 

As an American citizen the reader of this book is given a glimpse behind the iron 
curtain; as a teacher he will see a modern parallel to the old Spartan philosophy and its 
recent revival in Nazi Germany. eke 


OUR SYNOD AND ITS WORK. A reader for Lutheran Schools. Prepared by the Board 
of Education, Wisconsin Synod. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Northwestern Publishing 
House, 1947. 223 pages. $1.25, list. 


This publication aims to acquaint children in Lutheran schools with the history, or- 
ganization, and activities of the Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States. After a very 
brief summary of the history of this body, the writer describes the organizational and 
administrational setup of this synod; this is followed by an overview of the individual 
mission fields. Each of the Church’s educational institutions is given detailed treatment. 
The closing chapters deal with the synod’s institutions of charity. 

A considerable number of pictures, mostly of buildings, are pleasingly scattered through- 
out the text. _ H.OA.K, 

SOCIOLOGY 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY IN THE MODERN WORLD. Fifth Yearbook. Lutheran 
Education Association. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 97 pages. 
$1.00, net. 

This monograph points out that the Christian family has unique possibilities as an 
elevating force in modern society, but that it needs the guidance of the Church to realize 
these possibilities and to cope successfully with the problems confronting it. It is the 
product of six contributors: Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education, St. Louis; 
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Allan Hart Jahsmann, Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Warren, Ohio, and now As- 
sistant Editor of Sunday School Literature, St. Louis; Alice Hustad, Dean of Women, 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa; Richard R. Caemmerer, Professor of Homiletics and 
Speech, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; Walter F. Wolbrecht, Professor of Social Sciences, 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; and Edward J. Saleska, Librarian, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. 

The Yearbook strikes into areas of family life and relationships which deserve explora- 
tion by the leadership in the Church, the pastors and teachers. The chapter entitled “Our 
Society Makes Its Impact on the Christian Family” sketches the social and economic changes 
which have greatly affected the functions of the family in our modern society, The In- 
dustrial Revolution and the resultant spread of technology, accompanied by the rapid 
urbanization of our population, have distorted some of the original functions of the family 
almost beyond recognition. Some evidences of the impact of these forces on the family 
are the large number of women gainfully employed, the decline of home ownership, 
the congested living quarters in our large cities, the prevalence of broken homes, and the 
increase of juvenile delinquency. Since the writer attempted to cover so vast an area 
within the scope of 20 pages, the reader is struck by a lack of thoroughness and coherence 
in some sections of this chapter. 

Under the topic “Preparing for the Happy Christian Marriage” the reader is given 
a well-organized, clear, and coherent presentation of the role which personality plays in 
family life and relationships. 

The chapter which discusses “The Christian Family —a Living Force in the Modern 
World” places the emphasis on the life within the family circle. Here parent-child relation- 
ship receives some attention. This important phase of family life might have been more 
prominently featured if the sermonic approach in this chapter had been curtailed. 

The concluding chapter, titled “What Are the Possibilities in Home-School-Church 
Co-operation?” might have presented a fuller summary of the preceding sections and offered 
more specific and comprehensive suggestions for procedure in the local congregation. 

The Bibliography unfortunately falls short of the chief objectives which a bibliography 
is expected to serve, namely, to indicate the sources used by the contributors and to supply 
references to additional reading. Instead of supplying merely a long list of sources, a care- 
fully selected number, organized according to the chapters, and briefly annotated would 
have better served the purpose. 

The monograph covers an area which clamors for the sympathetic understanding on 
the part of the Church, especially by those who direct its wide educational program. 
The L.E. A. deserves credit for this timely publication, which every teacher and pastor, 
regardless of location, will read and study with profit. Lake 


STEPS TO THE MARRIAGE ALTAR. Tract No. 156. By R. Prange. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 15 pages. 10 cents. 


WITH THIS RING. For the Bride and Groom. Tract No. 158. By E. H. Heintzen. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 10 pages. 20 cents. 


STAYING MARRIED. Tract No.158. By Erdman W. Frenk. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 48 pages. 12 cents. 


Here are three excellent and timely tracts which deal with several important aspects 
of marriage. 

The first, Steps to the Marriage Altar, addresses itself especially to the young unmarried 
man and woman who look forward to entering a happy marriage and starting a family 
of their own. The Scriptural guidance offered here, if followed, will pay immeasurably 
rich dividends, of which many marriages in our day stand in sore need. 


The second tract, With This Ring, is designed for engaged couples. It points out 
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God’s view of the situations and problems which inevitably are faced by every couple 
which has agreed to travel life’s road together as husband and wife in marriage. 


The third tract listed, Staying Married, presents a case where difficulty arose after 
several years of married life. This discussion shows the wisdom on the part of a married 
couple who took their pastor into their confidence for the solution of their problem; and 
they found themselves rewarded for it. The writer of this tract gives evidence of a deep 
insight into an important phase of pastoral work, which shows the result of wide experience 
coupled with careful study. 


All leaders in our congregations who have opportunity to counsel and guide in any 
phase or problem of marriage will do well to supply themselyes with a stock of these 
excellent tracts. It is universally recognized today that our basic social institution, the 
family, established by the divinely ordained agency of marriage, needs the support and 
guidance of the Church through its leaders. The deplorable situation, reflected by the 
alarming increase of the divorce and broken-home rate makes understanding of the 
problems and wise guidance toward their solution a crying need. T.K. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND THE NEGRO. By John H. C. Fritz. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. 15 pages. Single copies, 6 cents, postpaid; 12 copies, 
60 cents, plus postage; 100 copies, $4.50, plus postage. 


The race question, more specifically the Negro problem, is becoming an increasingly 
critical issue in our country. Its implications have reached into one of our major political 
parties and caused a rift which will show its effect in the coming presidential election 
this fall. 


Here is an issue which cannot be ignored by the Christian. Our Synod through its 
affiliation with the Synodical Conference has been actively interested in the spiritual 
welfare of the Negro. In this work problems have arisen and are still developing which 
call for careful study and satisfactory practical solution. 


Doctor Fritz, the author of this tract, supplies guidance based on Scriptural principles 
and common sense consideration. Since our Lutheran laity is faced more or less directly 
by the race problem as it gains momentum through press and radio discussions, the need 
for calm deliberation and action based on Christian charity becomes urgent. This is 
supplied by the writer of this tract, which deserves wide distribution. T.K. 


TEXTBOOKS 


SOMEDAY SOON. A Study of a Community and Its Workers. By Paul R. Hanna and 
Genevieve Anderson. William S. Gray, Reading Director. Social Studies: Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1948. 255 
pages. Pupil’s Edition and Teacher’s Edition, each $1.24, list. 


This is a revision of Susan’s Neighbors. It takes the child beyond his familiar home 
and school and introduces him to the community. In interesting story form the child 
acquires and develops desirable social concepts. He learns how the community provides 
for his protection. He sees the need and purpose of the transportation facilities provided 
by the community. Besides, there are units on food production, communication, and 
recreation. Both the interesting approach and the attractive illustrations make this book 
appealing to pupil and teacher. It is designed for third-grade pupils and may possibly be 
used as early as toward the end of the second grade. Primary-grade teachers will ap- 
preciate this book. 

The Teacher’s Edition has 55 pages of suggestions and guidance for effective use 
of the book. Tx 
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BASIC READING SKILLS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By William S. Gray, Gwen Horsman, 
and Marion Monroe. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1948. 160 pages. 
92 cents, list. 


This reading workbook is designed for ninth-grade pupils. It provides exercises in the 
basic skills involved in the major aspects of reading: word meaning, phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, dictionary use, and thoughtful interpretation. The authors have broken 
down the large skills into the many small ones of which they are composed, and provided 
simple and specific practice on each skill. Teachers in secondary schools should find the 
material provided in this workbook valuable to get their students off to a good start in 
reading at the beginning of their high school career. Ea 


RECENT ARTICLES 


A second provocative and well-informed series of articles by Paul Blanshard on the 
Roman Catholic Church appeared in the liberal weekly The Nation, from May 1 until 
June 5, 1948. Here is well-documented information on the following topics: R.C. Censor- 
ship, The Church and Movies, R.C. Science (Relics, Saints, Miracles, Apparitions, and 
Evolution) and the R. C. Church and American Democracy. This series led to the banning 
of The Nation from the public schools of Catholic-dominated Boston, the teachers’ colleges 
of Massachusetts (or was it New Jersey?) and the public schools of New York City. 

In the July 17 issue a Catholic poet, Robert Fitzgerald, argues that Blanshard’s articles 
are irrelevant. Though they were written from the liberal point of view, a Lutheran cannot 
agree with Fitzgerald’s contention. The four articles of this series as well as the three 
printed in November, 1947, will be published this fall by the Beacon Press of Boston. 


Summoned to Rest 


Aucust Moritz DippMann, Menomonee Falls, Wis., on July 7, 1947, at the age of 
nearly 84. He had served as Lutheran teacher, organist, and choir director for a period 
of 83 years at Emmaus in Milwaukee, and Kirchhayn, Wis. Since 1923 he had lived in 
retirement. 


Oscar W. Scuuxtz, Shawano, Wis., on May 1, 1948, at the age of 40. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher for 20 years at Ottawa, Canada; St. John’s and St. Paul’s Schools in 
Chicago; and Shawano, Wis., where he had assumed his duties last fall. 


Joun W. Feierrac, Aurora, Ill., on May 2, 1948, at the age of 71. He had served as 
teacher in Lutheran schools for a period of 52 years at Elgin, Marengo, and St. Paul’s in 
Aurora, Ill. For the past two years he had lived in retirement. 


Norma Scuoor, Buckley, Ill., on May 12, 1948, at the age of 23. During her two 
years of service as Lutheran teacher she was employed by St. John’s Lutheran School, 
Buckley, Ill., where she was in charge of the primary department. 


G. ApotpH Scuwan, Detroit, Mich., on May 25, 1948, at the age of nearly 97. He 


had lived in Detroit for nearly 40 years. Prior to that he had for 80 years served as 
Lutheran teacher at York, Pa. 


